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A few moments afterwards, Karl re- 
entered with a letter, of which the writ- 
ing was unknown to Consuelo, and the 





contents nearly as follows : 

‘*T leave you, perhaps never to see you 
again! And I give up three days which 
I could still pass near you, three days 
which I may never recover in my life! 
I give them up voluntarily. It is my 
duty. Some day you will appreciate the 
holiness of my sacrifice. 

** Yes, I love you, I love you passion- 
ately, Lalso! Yet I do not know you 
any better than you know me. 


therefore, feel in any manner obliged by | 


what I have done for you. 1 obeyed su- 


perior orders ; I accomplished my duty. 


Think only of the love | bear to you, | 


and which I cannot prove except by leav- 
ing you. 
respectful. It will be as lasting as it 
was sudden and unreflecting. I have 
hardly seen your features; I know noth- 
ing of your life; but I have felt that my 


That love is as violent as it is 


soul belongs to you, and that I can never 
take it back. 
stained as your brow is pure, you would 
be none the less respectable and dear to 


me. I depart with my heart full of 


pride, of joy, and of bitterness. You 
love me! 
losing you, if the terrible will, which dis- 
poses of you and of me, condemn me to 
it? I know not. 
not be unhappy, in spite of my fear; I 
am too much intoxicated with your love 
and mine to suffer. Were I to seek for 
you in vain al] my life, | should not la- 
ment having met you, aud having experi- 


At this moment I can- 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 


vear 1846, by Fravers G. Siaw,in the Clerk’s | 


office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1H, 1846. 


Do not, | 


Were your past life as| 


How shall L endure the idea of 
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enced in a kiss from you a happiness | longer in our own hands. I am bound by 


| which will leave me eternal regrets. 
Neither could I give up the hope of find- 
|ing you one day ; and were it but for an 
| inetant, should I never have any other 
| testimony of your love than that kiss, so 
holily given and returned, I should still 
‘be happier than I was before knowing you. 
| ** And maiden, poor 
troubled soul, recall without shame and 


now, sainted 
without fear those short and divine mo- 
ments in which you felt my love pass 
into your heart. 
comes to us from God, and it does not de- 
pend upon us to repress or enkindle it 
against his will. 
_you, the sudden inspiration which com- 
pelled you to reply to my embrace would 
‘not be any the less celestial. But the 
Providence which protects you was not 
willing that the treasure of your affec- 
tion should fall upon the mud of a sel- 
fish and cold heart. 


If | were ungrateful, 
it would be in you only a noble instinet 
misled, only a holy aspiration lost; I 
adore you, and whatever | may be other- 
deceived in 
| thinking that you were beloved. You 


wise, you have not been 


have not been profaned by the beatings of 
| my heart, by the support of my arm, by 
ithe breath of my lips. Our mutual con- 
| fidence, our blind faith, our imperious im- 
| pulse, carried us in an instant to the 
sublime abandonment which a long pas- 
I know well that there is 


something fearful in that fatality which 


sion sanctifies. 


has impelled us towards each other. But 
We 

I carry with me 
Keep it also; do 


Beppo would not 


| it is the finger of God, you know! 
cannot but recognize it. 
this terrible secret. 

not trust it to any one. 
comprehend it, perhaps. 
friend may be, I alone can respect you in 
vour folly and venerate you in your weak- 





ness, since that weakuess and that folly 
Adieu ! 
And yet | am free, in 


are also mine. Perhaps this is 
an eternal adieu. 
the eyes of the world, and it seems to me 
love 
only you, and I see clearly that you do 


|not Jove another. 


that you .are so hkewise. I can 


But our lot is no 


> . . | 
You have said it, love 


Were I unworthy of 





Whoever that | 


j s. 
eternal oaths, and you doubtless will soon 


be ; at least, you are in the power of the 
Invisibles, and it is a power without ap- 
peal. Adieu! then— my heart is burst- 
ing, but God will give me strength to ac- 
complish this sacrifice, and one stil] more 
terrible, if there be such. Adieu—! O, 
great God, have pity on me! ”’ 

This ‘letter, without signature, was 
written with a painful or a disguised 
hand. 

‘* Karl,’ cried Consuelo, pale and 
‘trembling, ‘‘ was it indeed the chevalier 
| who gave you this?’ 

** Yes, signora.”’ 

‘** And did he write it himself? ’’ 

‘© Yes, signora, and net without. diffi- 
culty. His right hand is wounded.” 

‘* Wounded, Kar]? seriously? ” 

‘* Perhaps. The wound is a deep 

one, though he does not seem ‘to care 
for it.”’ 
| «But how 
| thus?’ 
‘* Last night, at the moment when we 
'were changing horses before reaching 
the frontier, the shaft horse tried to run; 
| away before the postilion was in his sad* 
‘dle. You were alone in the earniage ; 
the postilion and I were some steps off 
The chevalier stopped the horse with the 
strength of a devil and the courage of @ 
lion, for it was a terrible animal.”’ 

“O, yes! I felt some violent shoeks, 
But you told me it was nothing.” 

‘*]T had not seen that M. the chevalier 
had the back of his hand torn by one of 
the harness buckles.’’ 





did he wound himself 





‘** Always forme! And tell me, Karl, 
| has the chevalier left this house? ”’ 

‘* Not yet, signora; but his horse is 
being saddled, and I have just strapped 
|his portmanteau. He says that you have 
|nothing to fear now, and that the person 
| who is to replace him has already arrived. 
i hope we shall soon see him again, for I 
‘should be very sorry if it were otherwise. 
Stull he will not bind himself to amy- 
‘thing, and to all my questions he an- 
_swers, Per od 
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** Karl, where is the chevalier? ”’ 
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las he says! There is here a little man 





‘*T do not know, signora. His cham- lin black, who does not open his mouth, 
ber is on that side. Do you wish me to} except to give orders in a elear and dry 


tell him from you — ?t”’ 

‘Tell him nothing. I will write to 
him. No—tell him that I wish to thank 
him — to see him an instant, only to press 
his hand. Now, be quick! I fear he 
may have gone.”’ 

Karl went out, and Consuelo immedi- 
ately regretted having given him this mes- 
sage. She said to herself that if the 
chevalier had never approached her dur- 
ing the journey, except in cases of abso- 
lute necessity, it was doubtless only be- 
cause he had bound himself on that 
point to those strange and redoubtable In- 
visibles. She resolved to write to him; 
but hardly had she traced and already ef- 
faced some words, when a slight noise 
made her raise her eyes. Then she saw 
pushed aside a wooden panel which made 
a secret dour of communication between 


the cabinet in which she had already 


writteu and the next chamber, doubtless 
that which the chevalier occupied. The 
panel did not, however, open any further 
than was necessary for the passage of a 
gloved hand, which seemed to call that of 
Consuelo. She rushed forward and 
seized that hand, saying : 
hand, the wounded hand!’ The un- 


known concealed himself behind the pan- | 


el so that she coald not see him. He ex- 
tended his right hand, which Consuelo 


clasped in hers; and hurriedly unwind- | 


ing the bandage, she saw the wound, 


which was really deep. She carried it to | 
her lips, and then bound it up in her| 
handkerchief ; then taking from her bos- | 


om the little filagree cross which she su- 
perstitiously cherished, she placed it in 
that beautiful hand, the whiteness of 
which was heightened by the purple of 


the blood. ‘‘ Here,’’ said she, “ this is | 
what | have most precious in the world; 
it is my inheritance from my mother, my | 
amulet which I have always kept. 1} 


have never loved any one so much as to 
confide this treasure to him. Keep it un- 
til I meet you again.’’ 

The unknown drew Consuelo’s hand 
behind the panel which concealed him, 
aud covered it with kisses and with tears. 


Then, at the sound of Karl's footsteps, | 


coming to his chamber to fulfil his mes- 
sage, he pushed it back and hurriedly 
closed the opening. Consuelo heard the 
noise of a lock. She listened, in vain 


hoping to catch the sound of the voice of 


the unknown. He spoke in a low tone, 
or had withdrawn. 
Karl returned to Consuelo in a few mo- 


” said 


ments. ‘‘ He has gone, signora,’ 
he, sadly; ‘‘ gone, without wishing to 
bid you farewell, and filling my pockets 
with I know not how many ducats for the 


unforeseen necessities of your journey, 


‘¢ The other | 


tone, and who does not please me the | 


least in the world ; it is he who takes the 


place of the chevalier, and I shall have 


‘the honor of his company upon the box, 
which does not promise me a very cheer- 
ful conversation. Poor chevalier! Hea- 
ven grant he may be restored to us! ”’ 

‘*¢ But are we obliged to follow this lit- 
| tle man in black ?”’ 

| « We can’t be more so, signora. The 

chevalier made me swear to obey him as 


| would himself. Come, signora, here is 

'vour dinner. You must not reject it; it 
‘looks good. We start at nightfall.” 

Consuelo, dejected and disheartened, no 


longer listened to Karl’s chat. She) 


eared nothing about her journey or her 
new guide. Every thing became indiffer- 
ent to her the moment the dear unknown 


abandoned her. Sunk in a profound sad- 
ness, she mechanieally tried to give plea- 
sure to Karl, by tasting some of the 
dishes. But feeling more inclined to ery 
than to eat, she asked for a cup of coffee 
to give her at least a little strength 


and physical courage. ‘The coffee was 
brought to her. ‘* Here, signora,’’ said 
Karl, ‘‘the little gentleman wished to 
prepare it himself, in order that it 
might be excellent. He seems to me 
like an old valet-de-chambre, and, after 
all, he is not so much of a devil as he is 
black ; I believe he is a good child at 
bottom, though he does not like to talk. 


He made me drink some brandy at least 


a hundred years old, the best | have ever 
tasted. If you are willing to try a little, 
it will do you more good than this coffee, 
however strong it may be.”’ 

‘*My good Karl, go and drink what 
you please, and let me be quiet,’’ said 
Consuelo, swallowing her coffee, the 


preciating. 

Hardly had she risen from the table, 
when she felt overpowered by an extraor- 
dinary heaviness. When Karl came to 


tell her that the carriage was ready, he | 


found her asleep in her chair. ‘* Give 


me your arm,”’ sail she to him; ‘1 can- | 


a fever.’’ 
She was so overpowered that she could 


only confusedly see the carriage, her new | 
guide, and the porter of the house, whom | 


_Karl could not induce to accept anything 
from her. As soon as she was on the 
road, she slept soundly. ‘The carriage 
had been arranged and provided with pil- 
lows like a bed. From this moment 
Consuelo had no consciousness of any- 
thing. She knew not how long her jour- 
ney lasted; she did not remark if it was 


day or night, if she stopped or travelled 
| without interruption, 


She saw Karl 


quality of which she did not think of ap-| 


not support myself. 1 think I must have | 





‘once or twice at the door, and compre- 
‘hended neither his questions nor his af- 
fright. %It seemed to her that the little 
‘man felt her pulse, and made her swallow 
a refreshing drink, saying: ‘ It is noth- 
ing ; madam does very well.’’ Sutill she 
| experienced a vague discomfort, an un- 
| eonquerable exhaustion. Her eyelids 
'were so weighed down that she could 
| hardly see; and her thoughts were not 
clear enough for her to reflect upon the 
|objects which passed before her. The 
more she slept, the more she wished to 
sleep. She did not even think to ask 
herself if she were ill, and she could only 
-answer Karl in the last words she had 
‘said to him: “ Let me be quiet, good 
| Karl.’’ 
| At last she felt somewhat more free in 
| body and mind, and looking around her, 
perceived that she was lying upon an ex- 
cellent bed, between four vast curtains of 
white satin fringed with gold. The little 
man of the journey, masked with black 
like the chevalier, was making her inhale 
from a bottle something which seemed to 
dissipate the clouds of her mind, and to 
replace with the clearness of day the fog 
in which she had been enveloped. 

‘* Are you a physician, sir?’ said she, 
at last, with some difficulty. 

‘* Yes, madam countess, I have that 
honor,”’ replied he, in a voice which did 





not seem entirely unknown to her. 

‘* Have I been ill? ”’ 

‘Only a liule indisposed. You must 
feel much better.” 

‘*] feel well, and thank you for your 
care.” 

‘‘T present my respects to you, and 
will not again appear before your lady- 
ship, unless you send for me in case of 
illness. ”” 

‘* Have I reached the end of my jour- 
ney?” 

‘* Yes, madam.”’ 

** Am I free, or a prisoner? ”’ 

‘* You are free, madam countess, in all 
the enclosure reserved for your habi- 


tation.”’ 

‘‘T understand; I am in a great and 
beautiful prison,’’ said Consuelo, looking 
at her vast and light chamber, tapestried 
with white Chinese silk embroidered with 
flowers of gold, and relieved by magnifi- 
-eently sculptured aud gilded woodwork. 
** Could I see Karl?” 

** 1 do not know, madam; I am not the 





| master here. I retire; you have no 
| further need of my assistance, and I am 


furbidden to yield to the pleasure of con- 


versing with you.” 

The little man in black went out; and 
| Consuelo, still weak and drowsy, attempt- 
‘ed to rise. The only dress she found 
within reach was a long robe of white 
woollen stuff, of a marvellously soft text- 
ure, quite like the tunie of a Roman lady. 
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She raised it, and there fell upon the! 
floor « billet, on which was written in let- 
ters of gold; 

** This is the robe, without stain, of the 
neophytes. 
ble dress of innocence will become for thee 
the devouring tunic of Dejanira.’ 

Consuelo, accustomed to peace of con- 


If thy soul be impure, this no- 


, 


science, (to a peace perhaps two pro- 
found,) smiled, and put on her beautiful 
robe with an artless pleasure. She took | 
up the billet to read it again, and thought 
it childishly emphatic. Then she went 
towards a rich toilet-table of white mar- 
ble, which supported a large 
framed with gilded scrolls in exquisite 
taste. 
am inscription placed in the ornament 
which topped the mirror. 

“ If thy soul be as pure as my crystal, 
thou wilt see thyself therein eternally 
young and beautiful ; but if vice has stained 
thy heart, fear to see in me a severe refiec- 
tion of moral ugliness.”’ 

‘* | have never been either beautiful or 
culpable,”’ thought Consuelo; *‘* there- 
fore | will use this mirror at any rate.”’ 

She looked in it without fear, and did 
not find herself ugly. That beautiful 
flowing robe and her long unbound black 
hair, gave her the aspect of a priestess of 
antiquity; but her 
struck her. 
less brilliant than usual. 
become ugly,’’ 
would this mirror accuse me? ”’ 


extreme paleness 
Her eyes were less pure and 
‘Can I have 


thought she at onee, ** or 


See opened a drawer of the toilet-table, 
and found there, among a thousand re- 
finements of luxurious taste, several arti- 
cles accompanied with devices and sen- 
tences both simple and pedantic. A_ pot 
of rouge had these words engraved on its 
cover: ** Fasiaon and faischood! Paint 
does not restore to the cheek the freshness of 
wnnocence, and does not efFace the ravages 
of disorder;*’ exquisite perfumes with 
this device upon the bottle: ‘*A svul 


without faith, an ind 


uscreet mouth, are lake 
open bottles, of which the precious essence 
escapes, or 1s deterworated ;" finally, some 
white ribbons, with these words in gold 
among the silk: ** fora pure brow the sa- 
cred fillets ; for a head loaded with infamy 
the rope, the punishment of slaves.”” 
Consuelo turned up her hair, and com- 
placently fastened it with those fillets, in 
the antique manner. ‘Then she examined 
with curiosity the enchanted palace into 
which her strange destiny had brought 
her. She passed into the various rooms 
of her rich and vast suites. A library, 
@ music room filled with perfect instru- 
ments, numerous scores and precious 
manuscripts ; a delicious boudoir, a little 
gallery ornamented with superb pictures 
and charming statues. It was a lodging 


worthy of a queen in its richness, of an 
artist in its taste, and of a nun in its| 


chasteness. Consuelo, astonished at this 


sumptuous and delicate hospitality, put 


/off until another time the work of ex- 


amining in detail and with a quiet mind 
all the symbols concealed in the choice of 
the books, the objects of art, and the pic- 


tures which ornamented this sanctuary. 


The curiosity of learning in what part of 
the world this wonderful residence was 


situated caused her to abandon the inte- 


rior for the exterior. 


_ window ; but before raising the silk blind 


glass, | 


But her attention was attracted by | 


which covered it spe read yet this sen- 
tence : 


** Uf the thought of evil be in thy heart, 


thou art not worthy to contemplate the di- | 


vine spectacle of nature. If virtue dwell im 


thy soul, look, and bless God who opens for | 
thee the entrance to a terrestrial paradise.”” | 


She hastened to open the window in 
order to see if the aspect of the country 


corresponded to the proud promises of the | 


inseription. 
in truth, and Consuelo thought she was 
inadream. The garden, planted in the 
english fashion, a thing very rare at that 
period, but ornamented in its details with 
Dutch nicety, presented the charming 
perspectives, the magnificent shades, the 
fresh lawns, the free developments of a 
natural landseape, at the same time with 
the exquisite neatness, the abundant and 
sweet flowers, the fine sanded walks, the 
crystalline waters, which characterize a 
garden cultivated. with intelligence and 
with love. Beneath those beautiful trees, 
lofty barriers of a narrow valley, sown or 
rather carpeted with flowers, and crossed 


by graceful and limpid streams, rose a 


sublime horizon of blue mountains, of 


varied forms and 


imposing summits. 
The country was unknown to Consuelo. 
As far as her eye could reach she found 
no indication to reveal any particular 
country in Germany, where there are so 
many noble sites and beautiful mountains. 
Only, the flowers being more advanced, 
and the climate warmer than in Prussia, 
showed her that she had made some steps 
towards the south. 

‘* Oh my good canon, where are you! ”’ 
thought Consuelo, as she contemplated 
the woods of white lilacs and the hedges 
of roses, the ground covered with nareis- 
‘Oh Fred- 
erick of Prussia! may you be blessed for 


suses, hyacinths and violets. 


having taught me, by long privations and 
cruel ennuis, to enjoy as I ought the de- 
lights of such a refuge! And you, all- 
powerful Invisibles, retain me eternally in 
this sweet captivity; 1 consent with my 
whole soul—especially if the chev- 
alier's —’ 

Consuelo did not complete the expres- 
sion of her desire. Since awaking from 
her lethargy, she had not before thought 
of the unknown. ‘That burning remem- 


brance was aroused in her mind, and 


She approached a) 


. . | 
It was a terrestrial paradise, 


|made her reflect upon the threatening 
| words inseribed on the walls, on all the 


furniture of the magic palace, and. even 
/on the ornaments with which she had se 
| ingenuously arrayed herself. 

To be continued. 


For the Harbinger. 


THE DRAMA — MRS. MOWATT. 


Again has this vision of beauty thrown 
a sunbeam over our life. Shakspeare’s 
Juliet — Juliet in all her southern loveli- 
ness, in ihat exquisite union of spirit and 
sense, Where’the soul is a visible pres- 
‘ence! Juliet, ial! the star-veiced music 
\of her love, has stood before us; the 
marriage of the real and ideal. 
| Criticism were here profanity. Mrs. 
Mowatt does not act Juliet, but she is 
Juliet. Atleast her acting is exceptional, 
net oftener, probably, than the first Juliet 
|might, ‘*in being’s flood —in action’s 
storm,”’ lose for a moment the urity of her 
character. No one is always like him- 
iself. It is, besides, the great sin of Shak- 
speare to make his characters talk too 
much in the crisis of passion. Every 
one feels it as a violation of nature. Jt 
is an exerescence upon the parts, and not 
forces the 
character and its representative alike to 
act, instead of simply being. Such is the 
| tempest of verbiage which Juliet is made 
to utter after learning that Romeo has 
, slain Tybalt. 





a true development, which 


“ Hath Romeo slain himself? Say thou but I, 
| And that bare vowel I shal! poison more 

Than the death-darting eye of cockatrice. 
iam not I if there be such an I, 

Or those eyes close that make thee answer, I. 
If he be slain say I, or if not, no,” 
| How utterly incempatible is this poor 
| punning with the anguish and the heart- 
_rending suspense of a moment when Ro- 
meo’s life was in question. Were the 
season one which would permit of it, is 
it in such high-flown tropes or critical 
crammatics,— ** that bare vowel I,”* or the 
‘*death-darting eye of cockatrice,”’ that 
la young girl would probably address her 
fond old ignorant nurse, whe in the last 
| scene was coming off to her with a mes- 
‘sage from Romeo that “he did pro- 
test?’? Finally, what has all sach brain- 
froth to do with the pure, deep, virgin 
heart of Juliet, throbbing with youth and 
love, whose thoughts are the crystalline 
dew drops of passion condensed ? 

Passion is the source of all art and all 
knowledge. It speaks out from the true, 
rich life in living poetry, and it is only 
when that life is banished by our heartless 
social conventions, that the critical dis- 
sector appeers, and men begin to talk 
about virtue and purity and individuality, 
beeause they have them no longer. In 
vain would the ehemist tear its secret 


|from the rose; none ever shall bloom 
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from his crucible unless first unfolded in | 
the natural seed. 

In Juliet we have the true, rich, gush- 
ing life of sacred nature. She was not 
nurtured in an age of books, and her 
youth is the flower, not the grave of her 
childhood. This unsoiled nature, fresh 
from childhood, is an indispensable requi- 
site for the impersonation of a Juliet or a 


Miranda. The life of such is charmed | 


ground on which no profane foot may 
enter. 

We do not fear here to be accused of 
substituting our own ideal for the charac- 
ter such as Shakspeare gives it to us. 
No one who has felt the wonder and the 
passion of losing himself in Shakspeare, 
can mistake for a moment the aim and 
meaning of such high characters. It is 
sometimes a subject of doubt to us 
whether some literary mountebank has 
not travestied the original text with many 
of these verbal affectations. We well 
know the liberties which are taken in 
preparing plays for the stage of the day. 
The most beautiful obscurity is spread 
over the history of Shakspeare’s manu- 
scripts : they require the assistance of a 
second council of Nice to separate the 
true from the false. There is a wicked 
story of the Jews, that at this learned 
convention, when the reverend Fathers 
had prayed for a sign to distinguish the 
genuine gospels among the collection then 
lying on a platform before the meeting, 
the true and now accepted Gospels sud- 
denly jumped up upon the table. We do 
not learn that Queen Mab or any of her 
fairy tribe have shown their gratitude to 
Shakspeare by similar services. Upon 
the acting stage it is the province of 
those who, like our gifted eountrywoman, 
possess by a natural title the key note of 
Shakspeare’s characters, to diseard from 
their parts all mere excrescences. ‘This 
is the legal domain of criticism. The 
power may be safely eutrusted to every 
true embodier of character, who would 
be recognized by a student of Shakspeare 
even were the verbal text changed. 

How different is embodiment from act- 
ing! Plato, toying with the mystery of 
the soul’s expression in material form, 
and the preternatura] phenomena of dreams 
and spectral apparitions, conceived that 
when the visible organism was merged by 
death in elemental life, images of that 
form were fiung off like soul-shadows 
into space. Has Mrs. Mowatt, caught in 
mid air the spirit rove of Juliet? or by 
what wonder of Nature’s magic does she 
thus roll back for us Time’s curtain, and 
subliming into flowers the jewels of his 
mine, bind them around her brow in the 
odorous fragile beauty of an evening 
hour’s life’ It were invidious to select 
mere points in so lovely a whole. We 


note one diamoud, where Juliet, winning 
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her froward nurse to tell her Romeo's 
answer, falls into her arms, looking up 
into her face like a child, and the nurse 
forgets her pet and her affectations at this 
recalling of her darling’s tender infancy. 
We do not find it thus in the ordinary 
copies ; whether it stands so on the stage 
books we know not, but it is one of the 
finest touches of nature imaginable. 

This drama has eminently the Shak- 
spearian character, — variety of incident 
with anity of sentiment. The sacred- 
ness of passion is proelaimed throughout 
in a voice so true and deep that no sophis- 
try dares to question it, whilst the utter 
incompatibility of its development with 
the false conventions of our societies 
is stamped as in letters of fire on a ground 
of night. When do we love and pity 
Juliet more than when she must deceive 
the parents who would sell her to the 
highest bidder, if she would be true to 
passion and to the highest duty? Is this 
a feature of the middle ages? Are no 
Juliets now sold here in your own 
houses? O fathers and mothers of Amer- 
ica, beware ! 

Shakspeare is not alone the hero poet 
of the middle ages. ‘The drapery of no 
past customs nor past codes of morals 
ean ever hide him from his race. His 
fire pillar stiil marches before us; and 
him in the theatre, like Christ in the 
chureh, we mock with a homage to 
which our lives do notconform. Christ 
sees from the centre of being, outward ; 
the soul's aspirations are holy to him 


because he sees from the point where 


|they converge towards God and unity, as 


the colors of the rainbow in light. There- 
fore, says he, ‘* Suffer little children to 
come unto me.’’ Little children, whose 
hearts are not yet seared with the doc- 


trines of total depravity, and whose pas- 


sional life gushes forth in the freedom of 


nature. Shakspeare sees from the human 
point of view, he stands amidst the storm 
of incoherent passions, but he sees so 
high and so true towards their ultimate 
aims, that they become sacred to him 
also. Blending in harmonious cadence 


or raging with wild, destructive force, he 


ever recognizes the passions or motive | 


springs as the elements of life. The 
octave of their harmony in the serial 
order, it was not for the ar/ist to discover ; 
enough that he recognizes the sacredness 
of what he feels. 

To the fair priestess who has lately 
revealed him to us, we would express a 
hope that her foot-prints should be oftener 
seen within these sacred precincts. In 
the common-place of our modern drama, 
Mrs. Mowatt has not leave or room to be 
herself, therefore she acts perforce, and 
her acting, though very charming, very 


sweet and graceful, falls into affectations 


and stage effects unworthy of her. We 











trash now so common upon our stage, 
as to give it the reputation of vulgarity, 
and to degrade the highest branch of art 
until its votaries are received in our best 
society only as exceptions. 

It is only in the highest conceptions of 
the drama that Mrs. Mowatt ean truly 
express herself and make her power felt. 
She fills her parts as high as they can be 
borne, but the parts will not bear her. 
One should not take a pencil of the pea- 
cock’s plumes and colors of the rainbow 
to paint a tub or the wall of a kitchen. 
Mrs. Mowatt inflicts on one the same 
sense of maladaptation that we might 
experience in seeing a glorious butterfly 
which had crept into the slough of an old 
chrysalis shell ; its gorgeous rings of green 
and gold protruding from the shrunken 
skin, and its beautiful wings in their 
struggle to soar, rocking the poor carcass 
here and there with a fluttering anomalous 
As she stands forth from the 
play and its tawdry surroundings, it is as 
if ‘**a straggling sunbeam had come down 
through the high arched roof some morn- 
ing, when the glare of the footlights had 
passed into smoke-wreaths, and lit up 
with whimsical radiance the faded rubbish 
* She might embody the 
spirit of the torrent in Manfred, or Shak- 
speare’s Miranda of the Tempest, for it 


motion. 


of the scenes.’ 


is reserved for organizations in which 
sense and spirit are so rarely blended, to 
combine with human passion the subtler 
life of elemental expression. Flowers of 
our high civilization in its most genial 
growth, their lovely and fragrant lives are 
fulfilling the highest mission of our age. 
Our senses through them become ministers 
of religion. 

The drama occnpies among the fine 
arts the pivotal rank. It not only requires 
individually, as accessories to create its 
sphere, the labors of the poet, painter, 
sculptor, and musician, but it combines 
these arts within itself in their highest 
type of passional expression. 

‘The stage is the temple of the senses, 
the drama the highest and subtilest ex- 
pression of their life and their aspiration 
for beauty. It has been therefore neces- 
sarily the most degraded of the arts, 
whilst the senses and their aspiration for 
beauty were placed in pointed opposition 
to the soul in its aspiration for truth. It 
has been reserved for the nineteenth cen- 
tury, combining the philosophy of Zeno 
and Epicurus, to recognize the material 
and sensuous as the basis or substratum 
of the spiritual, and the spiritual as a 
higher developing upon the sensuous, 
Our negroes in the South have a saying 
and a pretty firm belief too, that the 
circus people, who are to them the iocar- 
nation of the arts, belong to ‘‘ de debbil.’’ 
This is really quite a erystalline expres- 
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sion, as the sayings of children and sim- 
ple people, by the way, are very apt to 


he, of the prevalent opinions or feelings. | 


This old creed, now passing like an old 
fashion from the central foci of our eivili- 
zation, is a legitimate development from 


the old Persian mythos of the combats of 


Oromasd and Abriman in the fields of the 
empyrean. Ahriman, or “de debbil,’’ 
was the allegorical impersonation of the 
sensuous ; Oromasd of the spiritual. 


' symbolic life ofthe stage. 


In the growth of our planet, and the’ 


calling forth of life and order from chaos, 
we recognize four distinct phases, whose 


laws are at first apparently antagonistic, | 


and finally harmonize by the lower being 
brought to work co-ordinately to the 
higher. 
material world; 2d. The organie vegeta- 
ble; 3d. The animal; 4th. The aromal 
or spiritual. 
rently antagonistic with the next higher 
above it, becomes in the true organization 
its basis or foundation. 
the old Behmists believed, the Devil, as 
the God of the senses, would one day 
come to be saved; one day when the 
senses became the ministers of the spirit, 
and men should ‘‘eat and drink to the 
glory of God.’’ After this it is but a 
modest aspiration that the drama, which 
combines the aims of higher senses in 


Ist. The inorganic or simply 


Iu this sense, as 


Each of these, whilst appa- | 


the spheres of art with the life of mimic | 


passion, may come also to be saved; and 
upon such as Mrs. Mowatt do we call to 
save it. 
tion. No one can wrestle single-handed 


All depends upon combined ac- 


against the stupidity and perversion of 


taste which now prevail. 
The public are ready for better things. 


They have not come like the nations ,of 


the South te attach much importance to 
their amusements, else they would no 
longer submit to such trash, any more 
than to be stifled fur want of ventila- 


tion, —or have their eyes ruined by the. 


disposition of the lights. 
our first actors supporting each other, 
could in the brilliancy of their representa- 
tions of Shakspeare and a few other 
dramas of the highest character, extin- 
guish by absorbent substitution the low 
tastes now so prevalent. ‘They would be 
enthusiastically supported by the judicious 
public which now hangs neutral. Such 
a company could choose their own times 
and places, renting the theatres and em- 
ploying the managers as factors for them. 
America, of all civilized countries, will af- 
ford in a few years the most genial sphere 
for the drama, since here no sphere, either 
political or social, has the exclusiveness 
of the old European regime, and the man 
of action and the actor are more likely to 
meet in the same person. 

It is reserved for a century in which all 
characters can follow their God-given at- 


A corps of 








destiny, without respect to birth or|man to live in obedience to these laws, 


world actors | Who is to bear the blame of the failure? 
who shall hold the mirror up to nature. Man must suffer the CoRgeTeasest and, 
|as no man can suffer alone, society must 


There can be no good actor who is not | suffer. But where is the blame to rest? 


wealth, to give the 


also a good man in many other ways. 
We can only represent what we have | 
either felt or are capable of feeling ; 
to act great and high parts there must be 
a certain reality and intensity in our own | 
lives, which is incompatible with the mere | 
Que vidi et | 
quorum pars magna fui, is ever the actor’s 
best condition of success. The imitative | 
faculty is much, bat it is not all. | 


On man, or on a false state of society? 


‘* What can we reason but from what 


and We know!”? We know that there are 
| States of society, where crime of necessi- 


|ty grows rank and dreadful. Specula- 
tion has followed speculation in the 
world upon the origin of evil. One class 


of men has asserted that it was owing to 
the doctrine of total depravity ; though 


| these stopped short and did not inquire 


into the origin of this doctrine. The 
world was once said to stand on a turtle, 


From this exclusive position and nar-| but what the turtle stood on was not 


that the higher drama has become an im- | 
possibility, except in such rare cases as | 
Mrs. Mowatt, Mrs. Kean, Macready, 
and a few other ladies and gentlemen. 


The drama once raised to its royal 
rank among the arts, votaries will flow to 
it from every class of society, from the 
king to the peasant, not indeed to spend 
their lives in acting, but to intervene in 
some favorite part, in which their saccess 
has been approved by a Thespian censor- 
W hat 

unions here effect! 


ship. wonders might not the 


People 


simplest 


crowd by thousands to see one actor or | 


actress, at the risk of being stewed or 


suffocated. Yet this success is desultory, 
and there are fifty excellent reasons why 
an actor seldom gets rich, nearly all of 
which would vanish before the unity and 
stability of a Thespian phalanx. Calcu- 
late the attraction of ten or twenty stars, 
a constellation; of a house ventilated 
like the 
where the triumphs of the painter and 
sculptor should be heightened by the 
spring of fountains, and the odorous 
breath of the rose or the jessamine twin- 
ing round statues, and where the notes of 
a full band should fill the interludes with 
true music. ‘This ideal has been all ac- 
complished in parts; we have only to 
unite those parts in a symmetrical whole. 





From the Chicago Western Citizen, 
OUR SOCIAL STATE, AND ITS EVILS. 
Man is awake to a sense of misery.) 

Evil has overspread the world. It is true 
that some lands are comparatively blest. 
Americans, while they behold the terrible 
ilis under which the laboring classes of 
Britain groan, bless God that they were 
born Americans. But we are treading 
the path England has trodden. We, too, 
ure becoming a great nation. The whelp 
is growing to be a lion, and it will soon 
have claws and teeth to be dreaded. The 
world is filled with poverty, crime and 
degradation. We are told that man is 
inherently vile ; and that his vileness is 
the cause of all this evil; granted; but 
how comes he thus vile? All agree that 
he did not come thus from the hand of 
his Creator. That Ged has established 
certain laws for the government of man’s 


|}moral and material nature, those will 


‘acknowledge who do _ not 


tractions, and find their level and their | 


believe in 
chance. If man is in harmony with these 
laws he is righteous. 


British house of Parliament, | 


: . . . | gaid. The views of those who have en- 
row circle in which actors live, it arises | danees 


ed to account forthe existence of 
evil, are peculiarly unsatisfying. A very 
small number have charged all evil upon 
that religion that teaches us to “ bless 
them that curse us, and to do good to 
those who persecute us.”’ Because these 
speculations have been false, shall we 


cease to inquire why man is evil, and 


why he is miserable? 

The world seems to be determined 
that its hollowness shall not be exposed. 
Men hold down, with all their strength, 
the evil that covers the falseness of so- 


ciety, even when that falseness is canker- 
ing their very souls. 
'man covers the fox carefully with his 


Like the Spartan, 


cloak, that is tearing out his vitals. 
For years, the pages of our Journals 


and Reviews have teemed with accounts 
_of the evils which oppress the people of 


the Old World. But we need not look 
away from our own land for miseries, 
We can see in our midst ever-wearying, 
wasting toil. And for what? Not for 
health, or life in its higher sense, but for 
the mere life, not health of the body. 
We have our poor struggling for exist- 
ence—we have daughters sacrificing 
life, in toil and anxiety, for a dying father 
or a sick mother, who have been worn 
out in the false labor of our society — the 
death-struggle for life. We have our 
crowded attics with their diseases and de- 
stroying atmosphere; we have deadly 
miasmata ascending from our filthy cities ; 
all these, and numberless other evils are 
here, and human intelligence and human 
virtue will yet come up in their might 
and remove these evils. 


It is evident to the philosopher that the 
natural laws are not known, and conse- 
quently cannot be obeyed. Society is 
held together by arbitrary rules and reg- 
ilations, which are only to be endured, 
because they are better than that worse 
state that men would fall into without 
them. One of the greatest evils of the 
present state is, that men are disintegra- 
ted. The immense power that is ob- 
tained by combining the material forees 
of men, may furnish a hint of what may 
come by a union of spiritual forces. 
Man was made for sympathy and com- 
panionship. If he finds them not with 
the good, he will seek them with the 
evil. The want of sympathy is every- 
where felt. The interests of men run 
counter to each other. ‘They are contin- 
ually fastened to the material, and obliged 
to contend, till they lose sight of spiritu- 
ality and sympathy together, and man 
might now not unaptly be defined as a 
being that 4uys and sedis. Men and wo- 


But if society is! men, whose souls are developed, are ev- 
so constituted that it is impossible for, ery where soul-starved. 


In the great 
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struggle to live, men come to have little | 


but worldly consideration to keep them in 
the line of duty. It is not love of truth 
that induces them to act or refrain from 


acting, but fear of the scorpion whip of | 


public opinion. 

We see around us a strange, wild, dis- 
orderly development of mind, which 
seems worse than death. What do we 
want! We want true harmonic develop- 
ment. We have every where disjointed 
fractions of humanity called men. Wo- 
men are more shapeless and fragmentary 
than men, as the porcelain clay of crea- 
tion is weaker and more easily crushed, 
than the sterne 
which man is formed. 


Nothing more fully demonstrates the | 


state of a nation or people, than the state 
of the religious sentiment. The tendency 
in man’s nature to worship, to adore, is so 
strong that it is found wherever man is 
found. ‘The rudest savage has some tra- 
ces of this divine instinct that connects 
man with Divinity. If the religious sen- 
timent is faise, ur degraded, 
man for woman is always degraded in a 
corresponding degree. True love always 
elevates. But how many in this age look 
upon love as debasing, or at least dan- 
gerous! Alas for man when legalized 
hate takes the place that love should 
alone occupy! And such is our social 
compact and economy, that we dare not 
speak words of condemnation concerning 
these things. ‘Though a deep groan of 
agony through the length and 
breadth of our land, of the false 
usurping the place of the ¢rue, it is 
smothered — we dare not even groan 
aloud. We have put darkness for hight, 
and falsehood for truth. If we expose 
the time-honored errors of a false Christi- 
anity, men fear that we are about to des- 
troy religion. And if we bring to light 
the hollow hypocrisy that stands in the 
place of true affection, ‘* that steals the 
livery of the court of Heaven to serve the 
devil in.’’ we are often aceus: d of attack- 
ing truth. If we speak of the depen- 
dence and subserviency of woman in the 
married state, us it at present exists, and 
if we say that affection is often crushed 
out of her heart by this dependence, men 
fear that the institution of marri jage Is at- 
tacked. They forget that marriage has 
its foundation in the nature of man — that 
it is a Divine Institution, and therefure 
eternal. 


goes 


because 


True marriage can never be endangered 
by ever so scorching criticism upon that 
which is false, and though we m: Ly shrink 
from the contemplation of its evils in its 
present state, still they must be met and 
battled with as men fight fire, earnestly 
though in terror. Marriage, like the re- 
ligious sentiment, may be degraded, but 
it cannot be destroyed. If there are, in 
every time, some few atheists who form 
exceptions to the fact of the universal ex- 


istence of the religious sentiment, they 
cannot destroy this sentiment, Nature is 
always too strong for exceptions. So of 


marriage. The universal want of the 
soul is for permanent ties; for a unity 
and harmony which shall exist forever. 
This prayer of the soul is the earnest of 
its fulfilment. It will be answered in 
time, in spite of arbitrary law, which has 
no foundation in the fitness of things, and 
in spite of those exceptive monsters who 
ask for general license. ‘There is little 
true heroism in our age, for we dare not 
lovk the facts of existence in the face 


r, and coarser material of 


the love of 
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There are too many who have a childish 


fear that the truth will be destroyed. 
Let such learn for their comfort that truth 
is immortal. 

W oman, even inthe nineteenth century, 
is reduced to a state of dependence, utter- 
ly incompatible with true development. 
She must often barter her soul, 
its true sentiment, all its desire for in- 
ward harmony and spiritual companiou- 
ship, for a home. ‘There are evils, gen- 
erated by a hfe of idle dependence, that | 
cannot now bring to view. Enough now 
to say, the y are reflected back upon man, 
with terrible distinctness, and cause many 
of his sharpest miseries. Woman is of- 
ten, at an early age, made dependent on 
the none for all things, from the food 
she eats, 
she caer in this state of se vill ty’ Is 
the chained fawn happy! Is the caged 
bird happy! ‘They may be, for they 
have not a human soul. 
an undying soul can never be wholly put 
out. We often see, in our most refined 
females, weak and aimless beings. It is 
1 sad fact which I would not utter did I 
not love truth. But why is woman thus 
weak! She has no occupation, by which 
she can become free from crushi ng de- 
pendence. ‘Too often, there is no way 
tor her, but ignoble submission, or mau- 
agement and deception. But men may 
say, ‘*We are satisfied with things as 
they are.”” Women may say, ** We wish 
no more liberty than we hav: | war 
not with such, or for such. ‘lhe darkest 
feature in slavery is that it blots out the 
innate love of freedom, and makes its 
victim wear a willing chain. 

I acquit man of intentional injustice to 
woman. He is no more unjust to her 
than to himself. Both are the 
a false socia] state, and both are equally 
to be commiserated. 

Man expects firmness of principle, 
steadiness of purpose, clearness of under- 
standing, and vigor of action, from a 
a br ken by disease, taught that it is 
her | chest dut to obey, and who has 
been ¢ suai d in her education to the cir- 
cle of domestic cares, or the frivolous 
round of fashionable dissipation. ‘* Can 
men gather grapes of 
thistles? But amid all depressions and 
destroying influences, we have noble ex- 
amples of goodness and greatness in 
woman. 

The province of man seems to be to 
discover Truth. Woman accepts it from 
him; polishes, beautifies and makes it ac- 
ceptable. In her sphere, she is not less 
honorable than man. Because 
loves man, more than he can love her, is 
she therefore his inferior’? God is omni- 
potent; and He is Love. 

The world is just now 
two great classes, the agitators, and the 
non-agitators. One class seems to think, 
that they 
and that there is no necessity for inquiry. 
New truth is, to them, as im possible of 
discovery as the new world was to the 
faithless contemporaries of Columbus. If 
we tell this class of persons that our 
present social order is wrong, and pro- 
duces the very crimes thai it punishes 
with such vindictive severi ty, they are 


woman 


like the men of Spain, who, with the ex- | 


ception of the friars of St. Stephen, 
entrenched themselves behind one dogged 
position, namely: ‘‘that after so many 
profound philosop hers had occupied them- 
selves 


with all | 


» her ideas and opinions. Is | 


But-the light of 


victims of 


thorns or figs of 


divided into 


are in possession of all truth, | 


in geographical investigations, and , 





4 


'so many able navigators had been voyag- 


ing about the world for ages, it was great 
presumption, in an ordinary man Jike Co- 
lumbus, lo suppose that there remained 
such a vast discovery for him to make.” 
This is precisely the position of our mod- 
erp wise men of the conservative order. 

Why should those who are established 
on the immutable rock of Truth, fear ag- 
itation’? It should not be feared. Tt is 
to the moral world, what storms are to 
the material world— what winds are to 
the Oeean. The Ocean becomes a breath- 
ing, crawling mass of corruption without 
the agitating breeze, and fitly does it em- 
blem the world of mind in the calm of 
moral death. Butthe Angel of the Lord is 
troubling the waters. 

The character of our age is Philosoph- 
ical, is Religious. Philosophy, true or 
false, gives reasons. Religion, true or 
false, leads men to worship. Itisa part 
of the philesophy of our age to imitate 
its vengeful deities. It is the pride of 
the age to worship, and we shall have 
plenty of zealous and respectable wor- 
shippers, so long as men find it for their 
interest, as they suppose, with God and 
man, to keep the semblance of piety. 
‘* What shall I gain by it?” is the ques- 
tion every where asked. It would be 
strange if this all-permeating spirit of 
gain-getting were excluded from man’s 
worship. Andis man to be blamed for 
acts and o ypinlons that are the inevitable 
consequence of his position and organiza- 
tion’ In our present social state man is 
isolated. He must strive for self. Often 

dozen are dependent on his unaided 
head, or hands. The temptation to fraud 
is for this reason strong;—but how 
much strouger does it become, when hon- 
or, re -spectahility, peace, is to be pre- 
served, as well as life. Men say, ** we 
respect honest worth, whether clothed in 
rags or breadeloth.”’ We hear the as- 
sertion, think we feel its value, and— 
give our warmest welcome to the schem- 
ing, over-reaching speculator, or reputa- 
ble defrauder, who wears a fine coat and 
gold chain. 
neeessitated and inevitable, 
are committed with fearful regularity, aud 
in preassignable proportions.”” Can we 
consider for a moment, that a social state 
is right, that produces so many broken 
hearts, so many murderers, and suicides, 
so many victims of shame and reproba- 
tion yearly, and that, too, in ‘** preassign- 
able proportions! ’’ Must society fore- 
doom the lovely babe to be a murderer, 
or the daughter of infamy, and yet go on 
multiplying victims unquestioned ? 

L’OrtenT. 


** Crimes, 


For the Harbinger. 


SOCIETY — AN ASPIRATION — OR THE 
ACTUAL AND THE POSSIBLE. 
(Coutinued.) 

The Intellectual Attraction, whose Object ts 
Truth. 

Its development corresponds to the size 
of the aniche lobes of the brain, and to 
the activity of individual temperament. 
Like our other faculties and 
perverted in its action and disappointed in 
its results under present social arrange- 
ments, it has occasioned among the Cau- 


passions, 


casian race, who possess the largest and 


most active brains, a series of wars and 








a 


| 


have thrown darkness and confusion over destiny. 


religious persecutions ; innumerable vol- 
umes of theology and metaphysics, which 


questions which every heart that loves, 
answers correetly for itself; sectional di- 
visions, religious, political and social. 


| 
} 
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action, and of his consequent development, 
happiness, and fulfilment of his possible 

We can no more expect of God 
ge fur us the social sphere essen- 
tial to this, and which shall harmonize our 
now clashing interests, than we can ex- 


to arran 


We owe to it the progress of error and| pect him to make our clothes for us. 


of truth alike. It has co-operated with 
the passion for wealth, in developing for 
us those resources of science which now 


by substituting machine for human labor | 


have brought us to the present transition 
epoch, fraught with suffering for the 
mass, but leading, like all the evils from 
which as progressive and self-moving 
creatures God has allowed us to suffer 
and to extricate ourselves, to the discovery 
of the opposite goods. 

The Industry and Science of England, 


W hat is indeed the adaptation of material 
spheres to the beings calculated to move 
in them, but a higher sort of tailoring 
which we can learn as we have the lower! 
Our happiness arises from action. Were 
we not foreed to act by our desires for 
what we have not, we should either sink 
inte sluggish brutes, or constantly suffer 
ennui, like the spoiled child whose every 
—_ is anticipated by its mother’s mis- 
taken fondness. 

Just to the extent that God should in- 





France, and other countries, now produce | terfere to assist us, he would paralyze our 
a superabundance of wealth for all their| own activity, and thus defeat our pro- 


well succeeded in filling this universe with 
happy life, has assuredly not failed so to 
organize the character of man and his 
relations with the sphere around him, 
that the arrangements possizle for him, 
shall be equally perfect and as well adapt- 
ed to his composite nature, as all things 
in the sphere of instinct are to the simpler 
beings who find the problems of their life 
already solved. Our passional attractions 
being the only moral motive forces which 
ean ever exist for us, it is for our intellects 
to discover and organize such arrange- 
ments as shal] harmonize their action. A 
true social organization must so class men 
in groups and series, that each passion of 
every man shall receive its highest devel- 
opment. Harmony and co-operation of 
action and interest must, to this end, super- 
sede that antagonism and conflict which 
now render coercive and suppressive 


necessities, comforts and luxuries. The 
mass are deprived of this, while the few 


suffer from an oppression of superfluities | 


which paralyze their energies. This, the 


greatest evil that we have yet suffered, is| 


owing to an ignorance of the science of 


distribution — the science of social organ- | 


ization, which harmonizes the interests of 
all, and develops those of each in con- 
nection with, instead of in opposition to, 
those of all the rest, especially of persons 
with whom our industrial pursuits bring 
us into the closest relation. ‘This science, 
the greatest of all our blessings, from 
which our future is t@ spring, we owe to 
the Intellect, or attraction to truth. 

We acknowledge a poetical justice in 
this arrangement, contemplated by God 
in organizing our characters, that a pro- 
gressive being, himself the transition link 
between the animal and spiritual, should 
owe to the most spiritual of his passions 
his passage from the moral ehaos of an- 
tagovism to the moral order of harmony. 

In the development of the passions, and 
in the social combinations required by 
those passions, there prevails the same 
serial arrangement which pictures itself 
in the tree of the forest, the river on the 
map, or the crystal in sparry grottos ; 
which the astronomer reads in the heav- 
ens, the chemist in his laboratory, and 


the anatomist in organic bodies ; and in| 


all these combinations the force manifested 


is attraction. ‘These things escape our 


measures needful to maintain a false and 
hollow peace. Jt follows directly from the 
unitary character of a good and wise God, 
who expresses is will in those passional 
ized us that our own energies should | attractions with which he has endewed us, 
| suffice to procure for us all that our pro-| that the conditions most conducive to the 
| gressive destiny requires for development, | permanent interest of any one passion must 
the best conditions for useful co-operation \he favorable to that of all our other pas- 
with him, and for our happiness. The sions ; that those integrally adapted to one 
fatal mistake, which has so long paralyzed | man, must be salutary to every other man 
our effurts to realize these conditions, is | im the same society ; that the best conditions 
| the fiction that God, while intending this for one society will extend a genial influence 
| for some of us at least, as if our destiny | over all other societies with which it is 
was not unitary, means to defer it to | brought into relation, and so on to an infi- 
another life, —another world, — gratui- | nite extent. ‘To doubt this is to doubt the 
|tously assuming, in contradiction to the | goodness, wisdom and consistency of the 
light of all the sciences, that in this world |God who could organize a man, a society, 
God has bungled in his work,—that now|or a planet, with interests inconsistent 
‘he has falsely constituted man in his| and incompatible with each other. It is 
natural or social relations, so that he can-| too true, hewever, that misery makes us 
| not here remove the obstacles to his pro- atheists. Saeredly has Miss Barrett ex- 
_ gressive development and to his happiness pressed this in her poem of ** The Cry of 
_the Children.” 


gressive destiny, and make the attain- 
|; ment of our happiness more difficult for 
us. What we have to expect from God 
|is this; — that he should have so organ- 


| in harmonie action ; that in this world his 
instincts and aspirations are destined to 
'eternal disappointment. No! this is as 
| much God’s world and God’s work, God’s 
| sphere of adaptations, as any world in | So the blessed one who blesseth all the others, 
‘the universe. ‘*God has well made all Will bless them another day. 

that he has made.’” The expression of | They answer ‘Who is God that he should hear 


his will in the attractions with which he us, 
has here organized us in this life are no w hile the rushing of the iron wheels is stirred ? 
more destined to be defeated, than in any When weceheion Ae ane Se 


} id —/ Th Pass by, hearing not, or answer not a word! 
omnes world, any other ppasumens. at And we hear not (for the wheels in their re- 
wisdom and goodness which through al] 


sounding) 
the universe provides for the greatest} Strangers speaking at the door : 


“Now tell the poor young children, O my 
brothers, 
That they look to Him and pray ;— 


attention only because they are so simple | good of all; adapting the air, the earth, | Is it likely God, with angels singing round him. 


and obvious. Can man do more wisely 


than in his own sphere of combination | habit them; placing each in a sphere in 


and of action, —the social, —to imitate 
these divine arrangements, thus unitary 
and universal! Can he fulfil his destiny 
in co-operating with God without obeying 
this emphatic expression of Ged’s will? | 


‘the sea, to the living creatures that in-| Hears our weeping any more ? 


“ Two words indeed of praying we remember ; 
which all its wants may be amply sup-| And at midnight’s hour of harm, 

plied, so that, save man, who is left to| ‘Our Father,’ looking upward in the chamber, 

discover by his reason those arrangements| We say softly for a charm. 

which his nature requires, they all enjoy | We know no other words except ‘ Our Father,’ 


the utmost happiness of which they are And we think Gat, neem. am feng 





As a being whose destiny is progression, | 
man must be self-acting. His reason and 
will, excited to act by his passions, must | 
provide the conditions of their harmonic | 


: ‘ ae song 
capable, — a happiness whieh no ae God may pluck them with the silence sweet to 
we can imagine for them could increase, gather, 
exception being made of the domestic; And hold both within his right hand which is 
animals ;— that wisdom, which has so strong. 
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of man’s active aad conscious life ; let | us | 
now apply it. 

We 
attractions : 
and luxuries required by the soul’s con- 


Our Father! If he heard us he would varely 
(For they call him good and mild) 
Answer smiling down the steep world very 
purely — 
‘Come and rest with me my child.’ 


“¢But no!’ 
‘He is speechless as a stone ; 

And they tell us of his image he is master 
Who commands us to work on, 

say the children, ‘ Up in heaven, 


say the children, weeping faster ; 
call forth, to attain their ends, our intel- 
lectual and affective attractions. 
Go to!’ 


Dark, wheel-like tutning clouds are all we find! | 8998, when in building the house of 
Do not mock us; grief has left us unbelieving, — | man’s soul, they place Alimentiveness 


We look up to God, but tears have made us ‘below the temples as their corner-stone. 
blind,’ The harmony of primeval societies, like 


Do you hear the children weeping and disproving , that now witnessed in Typee and other | 


O my brothers, what you teac th? 
For God’s possible is taught by his world’s loving, 
And the children doubt of each,” 


South Sea islands uncorrupted by civil- 
ized missionaries, like that of which the 
| elephant still presents a type, springs 
|from the abundance poured out for them | 
lessons ; but the saddest truth of all is, | fom the lap of earth, and reposes on the | 
that science, while seeking a response to | table as its pivot. Thus in the elephant, 

the voice of religion in the beneficent} ., haughty in his honor that he refuses 
adaptations of God in this creation, hast) propagate his species amid the = 
} 


This age of ours teaches many stern 


abandoned to atheism the sphere of hu-| conditions of civilized or barbarian servi- 
Some years ago, the Earl} tude, the only ornaments and defences 
of Bridgewater left a large sum of money | protrude from and surround the mouth ; 
/he is also a great epicure, delighting in| 
the | spiced balls and other dainties. The | 
analysis of man, and the analogies of | 
nature, all announce the material and 


man society. 


to be distributed in prizes for a series of 
essays should 
goodness and wisdom of God in the uni- 
versality of his providence. Some of the 


which demonstrate 


nection with its present organization, and | 


The | 


phrenologists show themselves good ma-| 








' termine the numbens which it includes, 
(departments of industry,) their relations 


found the basis in his sensuous! towards each other, and their combi- 
these provide the necessaries | 


nations in forming it. 12 is equal to IL 
plus 1, or 10 plus 2, or 3 plus 5 plus 4. 
One of these numbers, as 2, (branch of 
domestic industry,) stands to 12 in the 
relation of one-sixth, or to ten-twelfths 
(productive industry) in the relation of 
one-fifth, and will form with 6 and 4, 
(scientific and distributive industry) the 
original combination 12, 

There is of course nothing farther in- 
tended here than to exhibit a general 
formula. The steps which should deter- 
mine the ultimate branches of industry 
with all their conditions, would involve 
an immense analogical computation of 
fractions, and we do not aim, gentle 
reader, to be tedious, even for the sake of 
-system. Here is a prettier analogy. 
Suppose a musician to have conceived a 
theme. He will first consider through 
what keys he will make it pass. (See 
Gardiner’s Life of Haydn.) 


“FP 2? is rich, mild, sober and contempla- 
Its relative, + similar, but darker, [tive. 
D minor, '§ heavier, grander, more solemn. 

D ample, noble. 


Its relative, 
B minor, 





first spirits of our age entered upon the 
work. Buckland rolled back the curtain 
of the ages and amid the chaos of fire 


and of blood revealed to us the spirit of 


God preordaining the strata of our parent 
earth, the granite, the iron, the lime and 





sensuous as the basis of the spiritual and | ) loud, bewailing, &c. 


affective. The actual embodiment of the| Each key having its specific character, 
single being or the society, is an order! he will select those accordant with his 
always inverse to that of the conception, | theme, and next choose the special notes 
where the creative idea begins with the | of each key as he commences the writing 


| Spiritual as the centre and proceeds to | or practical expression of his first concep- 


tion. 
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the coal, all her bones and cartilages, to | shape for it garments and houses adapted | 
be clothed, centuries after, with the flesh | to iis needs, from matter, the peripherv. 
of organic life; and that organic life,! An organization of human society 
both vegetable and animal, from the rock| adapted to the aims of man’s spiritual 
lichen to the elephant, towards man the | natare, must then in its practical order | 
archtype and consummation of them all. | }commence with luxury, the aim of the! 
Whewell was the priest of the wind and | senses. It must correspond in its groups 
the cloud, and interpreted for us the! and series to the various departments of | 
prayer of the meteor. Kirby invaded | industry constituting the modes in which | 
the penetralia of insect societies, and|the attraction for luxury acts. 


showed us there a harmony of instincts | eged to its analysis and synthesis. 
beyond they attainments of our infantile 


Bell displayed the subtleties of 
mechanic art prefigured in the human 
hand itself; and Chalmers, the still more 
wondrous mechanism of the hand-moving | The analysis comes first, because it is | 
mind, weaving itself garments out of necessary to have a just idea of the whole, | 
time, space and matter, or building! before we ean calculate the parts or their | 
heavenwards from the graduated sae | elites: Conception must precede de- | 
The analysis is a purely 


itself higher bridgework into the air, on ideal order, commencing from the centre | 
which it may mount like the spider. 


We pro- 





Analysis of a true Associativn, calculated 
to meet and to concentrate all the aims 
of Man’s Nature. 


reason. 


forms of habit, ever throwing out from | velopment. 


(or presupposed consummation, thence to | 

On human society, no Bridgewater! discover the unknown terms of the cal- | 
treatise has appeared nor could appear ; | culation, and the relations they should 
and yet must not the natural sphere find | bear towards this datum. In the analysis | 


its consummation in the social? and the | of Association, we must speak oracularly | 


unity of man with nature, in the unity of | or dogmatically ; we eall simply upon, 


man with his brother man? Do the | the reader’s imagination, we are not con- 
adaptations of light, air, and food, sustain | cerned with the means of effecting our 
our lives only to mock us with the aspect! ends until we arrive at the synthesis. 
of an order and enjoyment into which we) We prelude with two analogies from 
cannot enter? numbers and from music. 


We gave in our last article the formula} Given the number 12, (luxury,) to de- 
‘ 


ny of the twelve attractions. 
decided that the key of Luxury, the aim 


Our theme is the passional harmo- 
We have 


or octave of the five senses, is best adapt- 
ed to our prelude. We proceed to strike 
the notes which compose it, and the 
sounds produced by their combinations 
are the departments of industry to which 
the senses excite. 

Industry has three primal branches, 
Productive, Psychical, and Distributive. 

Productive industry branches into Agri- 


cultural, Mechanical, and Domestic. 


Psychical industry branches into Art, 


Science, and Education. 


Distributive industry branches into Ad- 
ministrative and Mercantile. 

We have to determine for a given 
number of persons approximately, the 
amount of labor desirable in each depart- 
ment, and the characters required to per- 
\form it. The Agricultural, Mechanical, 
or some special branch, may predominate 
according to the location and peculiar 
advantages of the society. Some definite 
ideas being attained, we proceed to de- 
compose each collective series into its 
component sub-series, (See Table C,) 
until we arrive at the ultimate subdivi- 
sions, to which, as to the culture of a 
favorite species of apple, pear, or peach, 


a group of individuals will attach them- 
Selves. 
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[TABLE c.] 
PHALANX. 
ee 
Mercantile Series. Mechanical Series. AGRICULTURAL SERIES. Domestic Series. Scientific Series. Artistic Series. 


o-oo 


@Garden Sub-Series 


a 


Grass Sub-Series. 


coo 


Luther, William, Clarence, §c.* Henry, Charles, Louis, §c. 
OATS. RYE. 


— 
Potash, 


* Groups attracted to these several cultures. 
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ae 
Vineyard Sub-Series. 


Fietp Lagor Sus-Series. Orchard Sub-Series. 


ear espe  eaSSRSIEN 
Grain Sup-SerieEs. Root Sub-Series. 
comune naira 





John, Thomas, Peter, §&c. Richard, Philip, James, §ce. C , Jacob, Lot, &e. 
MAIZE. “Be 





WHEAT. OOM CORN. 
Pn 
STARCH. Gluten. 
eS ER ETF. GLvTEN is identical in its chemical constitution 
Water. Carbon. with the fibrine and albumen from which the various 
tissues of the animal bedy are formed, (with some 
Oxygen. Hydrogen. peculiar exceptions, or what in the state of 


chemistry appear to be exceptions, viz. the glutinous 
tissues.) and thus this group of elements enters equal- 
ly into the composition of anima! or vegetable series. 





The first condition is, of course, capital | 
sufficient for a foundation, land for the 
farm, cultures, workshops, engines, tools, 
and a dwelling. The second condition is | 
that all necessary and profitable depart- | 
ments of labor shall be filled, and filled | 
by those who are peculiarly adapted to | 
them by their natural attractions, and 
who pursue them from pure preference. 
It is evident that a great number of per- 
sons will be required by this condition, 
several hundreds at least: where several | 
great branches are profitable, as agricul- | 
ture, manufactures and commerce to- | 
gether, scarcely less than two thousand ; | 
though a much smaller number may | 
certainly attain great advantages from | 
combination in joint-stock partnership, 
and may embody to a certain extent the 
mechanism of the passional series. We | 
will suppose an assemblage of from one | 
to two thousand persons, of unequal for- 
tunes, both sexes, and all ages. A suffi- | 
cient number of farmers, mechanics, and 
others already highly skilled in their re- 
spective callings have been sought out, so 
that the Phalanx may avail itself of all | 
the industrial resources of the age. The 
land has been selected in reference to its | 
adaptation to a great variety of cultures, | 
and the farm well provided with stock. 
The workshops and factories for the man- | 
ufactures most profitable in the section of | 
country selected, have been constructed, | 
and machinery provided wherever it can 
be profitably employed. A building, with | 
suites of apartments adapted to different | 
rates of rent, is constructed, with all the 
economies and Juxuries known to modern | 
architecture, so far as the capital invested | 
will allow. In short, the material sphere 
of associative industry in its various | 
branches is prepared, just as the machin- 
ery of a cotton factory before calling in 
the workers. From the price currents 
and other statistics of demand and sup- 
ply, it has been calculated within certain 
limits what is the least amount of work 
necessary to be performed in each depart- | 
ment; and what is the greatest amount | 


_well known. 





consistent with the general interest, and | himself, who besides will grudge the time 
how many workmen, for what proportion | taken from other occupation, possessing 
of time, will be required to do the work. | greater attractions, in his favorite groups. 
It will suffice that these calculations be} The factors of several groups elect a gen- 
approximative. They will present no|eral factor for the series, or collective 
difficulties in the most important branches | branch of production ; and those of all the 
of production, the statistics of which are| series a factor for the Phalanx, who 
keeps accounts in its name against each 
We open the book of serial classifiea- | series, group, or individual. 
tion. Ata general meeting it is request-| Securities may be required equal te the 
ed that each individual shall, withim so| responsibilities incurred by the factors. 
many days, register his name ander the | It will thus be clearly seen from period to 
heads of the different series and groups | period by the statements on the books 
whose labors he wishes to join; specify-| open to public inspection, whether the 
ing the number of hours and the time of groups engaged in production support 
day or night at which he will work. All | themselves ; and should their expenditare 
having registered themselves, and the | at any time exceed their profits, they may 
books remaining open until a number,|at once modify their business so as to 


. | . ° 
| Fanging between the extremes of the eal-| correct the deficiency, or else having 


culation above mentioned, are found ready | made it good to the Phalanx, dissolve 
for each branch of industry, each set pro-| and enter other combinations, and more 
ceeds to organize itself asa group; to de-| profitable branches of industry. 


| To be continued. 
tach himself, and, in occupations pursued | REVIEW. 
by different members of the group, at| 
different periods, what order and combi-| A Sermon of the Perishing Classes in 
nations shall be followed. Each group is| Boston; preached at the ‘Méelodeon, on 
an independent body. It elects a chair- a August 30, 1846. By Turo- 


, pore Parker, Minister of the Twenty- 
man tu preside at its meetings, a secreta-| gichth Congregational Church in Bos- 
eS 


ton. Boston: printed by I. R. Butts. 
pp. 28. 

It must be confessed that theologians by 
ferent groups in irrigation and manuring ; | profession are a most unprofitable gener- 
and, if itengages in productive industry, | ation. They have looked so long at 
its commercial factor, who attends to the | what seems to them the only heavenly 
sale of its produce, and makes its neces- | light, that they have grown stone blind to 
sary purchases, crediting it against the | the most portentous facts that lie direct- 
whole Phalanx for the value produced, | ly before their eyes. They are the last 
and crediting it tothe Phalanx for pur-| persons to whom an appeal can be made 
chases made. ‘The secretary of the|in regard to the most vital interests of 
group supplying them, credits his ows | hemnaity on earth. Peering sharply 
group towards the Phalanx for the value | through their spectacles into the letter of 
The factors do not all, how- the Bible, spending days and nights in 
ever, conduct this business directly, as | the discussion of the meaning of an in- 
so great a number of non-productive in- | signitions phrase in a dead language, 
termediate exchanges would be quite un-| wrangling with the fury of prize fighters 
necessary, and in lessening the general | for some thin subtlety that not one in a 
amount of value produced, would lessen | hundred can comprehend, and scattering 
proportionally the dividend of the factor | loads of learned dust in the eyes of those 


cide within itself the subdivisions of func- | 





tion to which each individual shall a-|o—_=== 





ry, representatives for councils composed 
of members from several groups con- 
cerned in common interests, as the dif- 
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who look to them for guidance, they are 
as cold and torpid in view of the mon- 


strous outrages which every where stare 


them in the face, as if the throbbings of 


a heart of flesh had given place to turn- 
ing over the leaves of a mouldy volume. 
They have forgotten the spirit of their 
Master, in devotion to the grammatical and 


lo 


If we were compelled to listen to them 


gical arrangement of his instructions. 
alone, we should never know that Chris- 
tianity was anything better than a rattling 
skeleton. If perchance we now and 
then find one of them engaged in the pro- 


motion of reform, it is because the man 


has been too powerful for the theologian, | 


and his human sympathies could not be 


utterly quenched by the sluggish tide of 


antique lore which flowed over them. 
This is certainly, a very extraordinary 
condition of things. How does it hap- 


pen that our great authorities in the 
church, our sleek and studious Seribes, 
our snow-white Pharisees, our ponderous 
doctors of divinity, are able to keep up 
such a dead silence, in the midst of evils 
and oppressions which one might almost 
make the 


Miller a matter-of-fact 


suppose would 


Father 


reality, 


and cause the being who wept tears of 


compassion over the woes of Jerusalem, 
to return to the earth which had made 
such wretched use of his mission for its 
redemption! We note the circumstance, 
but must be excused from answering the 
question. 

It is an ominous fact, that of all men 


whose garments have the slightest smell 


of theolog 
this discourse holds the foremost rank in 
the application of the principles of Chris- 
tianity to the regeneration of society. We 
all know that his theology is worse than 
nothing — not at all worthy to claim that 
venerable name 
studious habits, indifferently good native 
talents, and rare integrity of purpose and 
candor of mind, as even his enemies are 
forced to admit, we are perfectly aware 
that his theological views are superficial 
in the extreme, that he holds to things, 
the folly and nonsense of which any 
child who had received Christian baptism 
could prove, and that he repudiates with 


one mortal! blow, all the marvels and mys- 


teries which constitute the sole value of 


the Christian revelation in a theological 
point of view. At least, we are solemn- 
ly assured of this by our great author- 
ities, from the Boanerges of the Boston 
Quarterly to the gentle shepherd of thi 
Christian Register. 


from their decision in this matter. 


We do not appeal 
, 

By no 
means. We only wonder that this fell 
heretic, who lies in wait to entrap un- 
wary souls, this grim ogre who Is thought 
to delight in destroying the innocents of 


the church, should be the man after all, 


dreams of 


vy, the uncanonieal author of 


Although a man of 
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who reproduces the spirit of disinterested- | 
ness, purity, justice, and moral truth, 
that were such conspicuous elements in 
the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth, with 
a power, a fearlessness, an earnestness, 
which would doubtless rend in twain any 
regular church into which they should in- 
discreetly be introduced. 

it has often struck us in reading the 
published writings of this author, that it 
would be a great relief to the perplexity 
which his terrible speculations occasion, 
if the highly respectable individuals who 
are most scandalized thereby, would es- 
say, for a season, the application of the 
moral principles which he sets forth to 
the removal of the evils, which they can 
escape from in no walk of society which 
they frequent. ‘They might discover by 
this proof, that there was still some 
charm in life, some glow and depth in re- 
ligion, some vitality and earnestness of 
spirit, although their favorite themes 
were somewhat bluntly called in question. 
It is possible, too, that the suspicion 
might be awakened that there was a more 
profound sentiment in Christianity than 
they had before imagined, and that it was 
destined to produce a revolution in so- 
ciety, which they had not even dreamed 
of. At all events, we believe that a de- 
voted adherence to practical truth is the 
best preparation for a correct theory, and 
that the renewal of society in the image 
of Christ is an essential condition to a full 
unde rstanding of the Christian revelation. 
The man then who is most efficient in op- 


posing prevalent social evils will prove 


g 
the most successful promoter of specula- 
tive truth. 

But, in our zeal to palliate the disas- 
trous influence of our author’s heresies, 
we have almost forgotten the Discourse 


which has called forth our remarks. 


When we read his bold, impassioned 
and tender appeals in behalf of insulted 
and perishing humanity, we can scarce 
persuade ourselves that he is so far gone 
from all true religion as we have been led 
to suppose by those who are better in- 
formed on this subject than we can pre- 


tend to be. 


The introduction to the Discourse 
shows a clear perception of the character 


of modern society. 


“There are two classes of men who are weak 
and little: one is little by nature, consisting of 
such as are born with feeble powers, not strong- 
ly capable of self-help; the other is little by 
position, Comprising men that are permanently 
poor and ignorant. When Jesus said, It is not 
God’s will that one of these litthe ones should 
perish, I take it he included both these classes 
— men little by nature, and men little by position. 
Furthermore, | take it he said what is true; 
that it is Nor Gop’s will that one of these 


litle ones should perish. 


Now, aman may be 
said to perish when he is ruined;—when he 


fails to attain the degree of manhood he might 








attain under the average circumstances of this 
present age and these present men. In a soci- 
ety like ours, with such a history —a history of 
blood and violence, cunning and fraud ; resting 
on such a basis—a basis of selfishness; a so- 
ciety wherein there is a preference @the Mighty, 
and a postponement of the Righteous ; where 
Power is worshipped and Justice little honored, 


‘though much talked of, it comes to pass that a 


great many little ones from both these classes 
actually perish. If Jesus spoke the truth, then 
they perish contrary to the will of God. Ina 
society where the natural laws of the body are 
constantly violated, where many men are obliged 
by circumstances to violate them, it follows un- 
avoidably that many are born little by nature, 
and they transmit their feebleness to their issue. 
The other class, men little by position, are often 
so hedged about by difficulties, so neglected, 
that they cannot change their condition, and 
bequeath also their littleness to their children, 
Thus the number of little ones enlarges with 
the increase of society. This class becomes 
perpetual; a class of men abandoned by the 
Christians. 

“ Now, in all forms of social life hitherto de- 
vised, these classes have appeared, and it has 
been a serious question, What shall be done 
with them? Seldom has it been the question, 
What shall be done for them? In old time, the 
Spartans took children born with a weak or im- 
perfect body, children who would probably be a 
hindrance to the nation, and threw them into a 
desert place to be devoured by the wild beasts, 
At this day, the 
Chinese, I am told, expose such children in the 
streets and beside the rivers, to the humanity of 


and so settled that question. 


passers by; and not only such, but sound, heal- 
thy children, none the less, who, though strong 
Many 


of them are left to die—especially the boys. 


by nature, are born into a weak position. 


But some are saved—those mainly girls. I 
will not say they are saved by the HuMANITY of 
They become slaves, devoted 
by their masters toa most base and infamous 
purpose. 


wealthier men. 


With the exception of criminals, these 
abandoned daughters of the poor, form, it is 
said, the only class of sLaves in that great 
country. 

“ Now, neither the Chinese nor the Spartan 
It does with the 
It does away with 


method is manly or human. 
little ones, not for them. 
I will not decide which 
is the worst of the two modes, the Chinese or 
We are accustomed to call both 
these nations Heathen, and take it for granted 


them, and that is all. 
the Spartan. 
they do not know it is God’s will that not one 


Be that as it 
may, we do not call ourselves Heathen; we 


of these little ones should perish” 


pretend to know the will of God in this particu- 
lar. Let us look, therefore, and see how we 
have disposed of the little ones in Boston— 
what we are doing for them or with them,” 


This is a noble beginning. Let us 
look a little further. 

Here is a picture, the like of which is 
not often exhibited in our galleries of the 
Fine Arts. 


“If you could know the life of one of those 
poor lepers of Boston — you would wonder, and 
weep. Let me take one of them at random out 
of the mass. He was born, unwelcome, amid 
wretchedness and want. His coming increased 
both. Miserably he struggles through his infan- 


He be- 
He is covered only with rags, 


cy, less tended than the lion’s whelp. 


comes a boy, 
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He wanders about your streets, too low even to 
seek employment —now snatching from a gut- 
ter half rotten fruit which the owner flings 
away. He is ignorant; he has never entered a 
school-house; to him even the alphabet is a 
mystery. He is young in years, yet old in mis- 
ery. There is no Hope in his face. He herds 
with others like himself, low, ragged, hungry 
and idle. If Misery loves company, he finds 
that satisfaction. Follow him to his home, at 
night—he herds in a cellar; in the same sty 
with father, mother, brothers, sisters, and per- 
haps yet other families of like degree. What 
served him for dress by day, is his only bed by 
night. 

“ Well, this boy steals some trifle —a biscuit, 
a bit of rope, or a knife from a shop window — 
he is seized and carried to jail. The day comes 
for his trial. He is marched through the streets 
in hand-cuffs—the companion of drunkards 
and thieves — thus deadening the little self-re- 
spect which Nature left even in an outcast’s 
bosom. He sits there chained like a beast —a 


' 


boy in irons! the sport and mockery of men 
vulgar as the common sewer. [lis trial comes. 
Of course he is convicted. The show of his 
countenance is witness against him. His rags 
and dirt, his ignorance, his vagrant habits, his 
idleness —all testify against him. That face so 
young, and yet so impudent, so sly, so writ all 
over with embryo villany — is evidence enough. 
The jury are soon gonvinced, for they see his 
temptations in his look, and surely know that in 
such a condition men will steal: yes, the 
themselves would steal. The judge represents 
the Law, and that practically regards it a crime 
even for a boy to be weak and poor. Our Com- 
mon Law, it seems to me, is based on Might. 
not Right. So he is hurried off to jail at a ten- 
der age, and made legally the companion of fel- 
ons. Now the State has him wholly in her 
power; by that rough adoption, has made him 
her own child—and sealed the indenture with 
the Jailor’s Key, His hand-cuffs are the sym- 
bol of his sonship to the State. She shuts him 
m her College for the Little. What does it 
teach him: Science, Letters ? even Morals and 
Religion? Little enough of that, even in Bos- 
ton; and in most counties in Massachusetts, | 
think nothing at all—not even a trade which 
he can practice when his term expires! I have 
been told a story—and I wish it might be 
falsely told — of a boy, in this city, of sixteen 
sent to the House of Correction for five years 
because he stole a bunch of keys, and coming 


out of that jail at twenty-one, unable to write, or 


read, or calculate, and with no trade but that of 


picking oakum. Yet he had been four years 


the child of the State — and in that College for 
the Poor! Who would employ such a youth ; 
with such a reputation; with the smell of the 
jail in his very breath? Not your shrewd men 
of business —they know the risk ; not your re- 
spectable men, members of churches and all 
that; not they! Why it would hurt a man’s 
reputation for piety to do good in that way, 
Besides the risk is great, and it argues a great 
deal more Christianity than it is popular to 
have, for a respectable man to employ such a 
youth. He is forced back into crime again, I 
say, forced — for honest men will not employ 
him when the State shoves him out of the jail. 
Soon you will have him in the court again, to 
be punished more severely. Then he goes to 
the State Prison, and then again, and again, till 


Death mercifully ends his career 


“Who is to blame for all that? I will ask | 


and those squalid with long accumulated filth. | the best man among the best of you, what he 
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would have become, if thus abandoned, turned | 
out in childhood, and with no culture, into the 
strects to herd with the wickedest of men?! 
Somebody says, there are “ organic sins ” in so- | 
ciety which nobody is to blame for. But by 
this sin organized in society, these vagrant 
children are training up to become thieves, pi- 
rates and murderers. I cannot blame them. 
But there is a terrible blame somewhere, for it 
is not the wiLt or Gop that one of these little 


‘ones should perish. Who is it that organizes 


the sin of society ?” 


The following description of what our | 
fashionable, metropolitan churches are | 
doing for the poor is to the last degree | 
uncivil. A preacher who can talk in 
this way in the pulpit, would almost 
It is al-| 


most as savage as the suggestion made by | 


speak of ‘* Hell to ears polite.” 


a friend of ours to one of the oracles of 
a great church that a suitable inscription 
fur the face of the pediment might be: 
‘*To the Poor the Gospel is nol 


preached.” 


“The misfortunes of the poor do not end 
here. To make their degradations total, their 
names infamous, we have shut them out of our 
churches. Once in our Puritan meeting-hous- 
es, there were “body seats” for the Poor; for 
1 long time free galleries, where men sat and 
were not ashamed. Now it is not so. A 
Christian society about to build a church, and 
having $50,000, does not spend $40,000 for that, 
making it a church for all, and keep $10,000 as 
a fund for the poor. No, it borrows $30,000 
more, and then shuts the Poor out of its bank- 
rupt aisles. A high Tower, or a fine-toned 
Bell—yes, Marble and Mahogany are thought 
better than the presence of these little ones 
whom God wills not to perish. I have heard 
ministers boast of the great men, and famous, 
who sat under their preaching ; never one who 
boasted that the Poor came into his church, and 
were fed, body and soul! You go to our 
churches—the Poor are not in them. They 
ire idling and lounging away their day of rest, 
like the horse and the ox. Alas me, that the 
apostles, that the Christ himself could not wor- 
ship in our churches, till he sold his garment 
ind bought a pew! Many of our houses of 
public worship, would be well named, cHURCH- 
ES FOR THE AFFLUENT. Yet religion is more 
to the poor ma» than to the rich. What won- 
der then, if the Poor lose self-respect, when 
driven from the only churches where it is 
thought respectable to pray ! 

“Now this class of men are perishing; yes, 
perishing in the nineteenth century; perishing 
in Boston, noble, charitable Boston ; perishing 


contrary to God’s will—soul and body; and 


perishing all the worse because they die siow, 
and corrupt by inches. As things now are, | 
their mortality is hardly a curse. The Metho- | 
dists are right in telling them this world isa 
valley of tears—it is wholly so to them—and 
Heaven a long June day, full of rest and plenty. 
‘fo die is their only gain—their enly hope. 
Think of that, you who murmur because money 
is “tight,” because your investment gives only 
twenty per cent. a year, or because you are 
taxed for half your property, meaning to move 
off next season ; think of that you who complain 
because the Democrats are in power to-day, and | 
you who tremble lest the Whigs shall be in 495 | 


think of that, you who were never hungry, nor 
athirst, — who are sick, because you have noth- 
ing else to do, and grumble against God, from 
mere emptiness of soul, and for amusement’s 
sake ;—think of men not, if wise, daring to 
raise the human prayer for life—but for death, 
as the only gain, the only hope, and you will 
give over your complaint, your hands stopping 
your mouth ! ” 








The conclusion of the discourse indi- 
cates a just sense of the need of some- 
thing more thorough than superficial pal- 
liatives. We trust that the aathor will 


hereafter give us more explicitly his views 


of the organization of a true Christian 
State. He cannot but know that this 
question is to be the one of absorbing in- 
terest for the nineteenth century. 


“ What I have suggested only palliates effects ; 
it removes no cause;—of that another time. 
These little ones are perishing here in the midst 
of us. Society has never seriously sought to 
prevent it, perhaps has not been conscious of 
the fact. It has not so much legislated for 
them as against them. Its spirit is hostile to 
them. If the mass of able-headed men wére in 
earnest about this, think you they would allow 
such unthrifty ways—such a waste of man’s 
productive energies? Never—no, never. They 
would repel the CAUSES OF THIS EVID; as now 
an invading army. ‘The removal of these 
troubles must be brought about by a great 
change in the spirit of society. Society is not 
Christian in form or spirit. So there are many 
who do not love to hear Christianity preached 
and applied — but to have some halting theology 
set upon its crutches. They like, on Sundays, 
to hear of the sacrifice, not to have mercy and 
goodness demanded of them. A Christian State 
after the pattern of that divine man, Jesus— 
how different it would be from this in spirit and 
in form !” 

Surely, do we weleome from the bot- 
tom of our hearts the expression of such 
views as are here declared. If they are 
more critical than constructive, they are 
not merely negative. They are an inte- 
gral element in the great work of social 
reorganization on Christian principles. 
They must be uttered by our truest and 
wisest men, before great progress can be 
attained. We need the rough plough- 
share to break through the stiffened crust 
of prevailing prejudice and error, before 
the sower can cast the precious seed into 
a receptive soil, or the reaper exult in the 
yellow sheaves of a ripened harvest. 





MUSICAL REVIEW. _ 
CAMILLO SIVORI. 


We were present at the first concert of 
the pupil of Paganini in Boston, when he 
drew tones from his violin as sweet and 
silvery as his name. The story that that 
violin was Paganini’s, is one whieh, 
whether true or not, seems not incredible 
when-you have felt its magic. And hav- 
ing believed thus much, you not unwil- 
lingly extend the circle of romance, for 
fitness’ sake, that there may be like instru- 
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ment, like player, and credit also what 
the fanciful Jules Janin says: that this 
young artist in his mother’s womb was 
daily made to thrill to the vibrations of 
that Arch-wizard’s playing, and thus that 
Paganini’s spirit moulded and attuned the 
child before he saw the light. ‘This may 
be fable ; bnt fable has its truth as well 
as history; in this case it is at least a 
very good poetic way of setting before us 
this young man as the lineal representa- 
tive, not of Paganini’s blood, but Paga- 
nini’s genius. And so of this no more; 
but to the concert. 

We were delighted with the playing of 
Sivori, as were the musical nucleus of 
Boston, as were the musical crowds of 
New York, and the crowds on crowds 
who have acknowledged his mastery in 
Europe. It was unmingled, pure de- 
light, and not astonishment alone. As- 
tonishment comes afterwards, when we 
coolly reflect on the performance; but 
while we listen, the art is too perfect to 
betray itself; the end is so fully real- 
ized as to be like nature, and your spirit 
finds the same repose in its familiar won- 
ders. The difficult feats and tricks and 
tours de force of modern violin virtuosity 
had grown so common, from the hearing 
of many great and many would-be-great 
performers, that we scarcely dared to ex- 
pect much more than a moment’s repeti- 
tion of that kind of intoxication of the 
sense, which constantly grows weaker, 
though the means of excitement may be 
stronger and more cunning. But here in- 
deed was something different in kind, as 
well as in degree. ‘To be sure, the three 
pieces which he played were essentially 
such music as Vieuxtemps, Ole Bull, and 
all of them dealt most with ; they were 
show pieces, written for effect, to show 
the instrument, and not classic composi- 
tions. But they had greater unity of pur- 
pose than these things commonly have, 
and were not loaded with forced orna- 
ment. Two of them were by Paganini, 
and one a part of a Concerto by himself. 
The Concerto came first. 
longed applause, the slight and youthful 


Amid pro- 


figure of the artist moved upon the stage, 
with a calm and sober air, not conde- 
scendingly scattering little bows and 
graces, like taller popular deities before 
him, and took his stand upon a sort of 
box. The features of his face were del- 
icate and finely marked; in the com- 
pressed lips you read refinement, energy, 
and earnest study, the wise and steady 
pursuit, as well as aspiration after, an 
ideal ; and altogether it was a countenance 
full of sensibility and purity and truth. 
As the symphony began, and he ad- 
dressed himself to his task, the quiet deep 
fire of his dark Italian eyes began to 
light up his face, and presently it became 
one of the brightest faces we ever saw, 
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though always quiet. 
graceful and full of sentiment more deep 
Ilis thoughts 
flowed freely forth, select and fine, rather 


and pure than passionate. 


than massive, or overwhelming by their 
number; and they were always natural. 
The transitions were always graceful, re- 
lieving the ear and the mind by delicious 
surprises, and not relying on mere strange- 
ness and abruptness for a short-lived ef- 
fect. The greatest difficulties were ac- 
complished with an ease that made them 
seem familiar things ; the wonderful pas- 
sages, which astonish the vulgar, which 
we should call tricks in another, did not 
come to an end in themselves, so as to be 
separable from the rest like added jewels ; 
but like the delicate tracery of nature’s 
foliage they all vanished into the whole, 
as naturally as they developed from it, 
and left the impression of something 
chaste, harmonious and complete. His 
tone was of the utmost purity; and that 
alike in all parts of the scale; for in the 
remotest regions, as in the harmonie or 
flageolet tones, he was as perfectly at 
home, every thing was as easily and fully 


finished, and showed as little conscious ef- 


fort, as in the most travelled octaves of 


the instrument. There was the most del- 


icate shading, the most liquid rounding of 


all corners. The effect was to lift you 
gently into the serenest, clearest, and 
most sympathizing mood, wherein dreams 
and fancies come and go in sweet succes- 
sion, without feverish distraction. The 
heart was happy, and the soul was clear. 
But we were not strongly moved and 
shaken, nor made restless with Titanic 
yearnings, as when Beethoven strikes. 
There was no want of brilliancy and 
strength ; there was no want of anything; 
The ¢ridls 


and ¢remolos and pizziwatos came in never 


it did seem perfect beauty. 


to disturb, but to complete the feast. 

The Campanello of Paganini showed 
far more unity and continuity and grace 
than we have been accustomed to ascribe 
to the fantastic wizard, 

The Carnival of Venice had become as 
stale to us as a prolonged masquerade ; but 
here was to be the satisfaction of hearing 
it played ju st as Paganini wrote wz; and 
truly its piquant beauty and its brilliancy 
and its grotesqueness charmed us as they 
never did before. 
what is quoted in the Transcript: ‘* when 


you hear that old Venetian air as Sivori 


plays it, all sorts of fantastic visions flit 
across your mind. You see the white 
doves of San Marco skimming through 
the azure sky, and the gondolas gliding 


under the marble bridges; each note as it 


passes by wrapped up in the bautla of 


black jace, lifts up its velvet mask for an 
instant and discovers a once loved coun- 
tenance. ‘The modulations rock you 


languishingly like becalmed waves, and 


We felt the truth of 











His melodies were | you would lose yourself completely in 


your reverie, did not a nasal, chuckling 
passage, like the giggling of a group of 
masks, suddenly rouse you and bring the 
smile back to your lips.”’ 

‘The whole performance leaves a feeling 
of unmingled satisfaction. We only 
wish to hear Sivori more, and hear him 
also in more classic music. Should he 
play to us again, we trust that * Kreutzer 
Sonata ’’ of Beethoven, which he _per- 
formed in New York (‘‘ at the request,”’ 
as the bills said, ‘* of some lovers of clas- 
sical music!*’) will make part of the 
feast. We have yet to learn by what 
right these modern brilliancies are allowed 
to reign with undivided and exclusive 
sway in every public concert, while of the 
real works of genius only the merest 
tastes are now and then afforded us ; and 
then they are prefixed with an apology 
for being ‘“* classic,’’ or in other words 


too good for us! 


Sivori, we know, is a 
true artist, and could render a Sonata or 
the first part of a Quartette, in such a 
style as it has not been permitted to our 
ears to hear; why will he withhold from 
us what every true musician deems his 
choicest stores ? 

The concert was enriched by singing, 
which was something better than a foil to 
Rarely have we heard 
a nobler duett than that from Semrramide, 
as sung by Madame Pico and Miss Julia 
Northall. The latter, a favorite from her 
first public appearance, has improved 
surprisingly within a year. Her singing 
has acquired style and firmness. Her 


the great artist. 


childlike, simple, and earnest manner, 
and her elear, fresh, birdlike and impas- 
sioned tones, contrast finely with the 
large and generous Italian nature and 
the mellow, warm contralto of Pico; they 
vied with each other in expressiveness 
and pathos, and yet drew nearer to each 
The hacknied duett 
from Norma was restored to fresh life by 
their singing. ‘The union of their talents 
is a happy one, and we trust will not 
prove merely accidental and for once. 
‘The peculiar powers of each were brought 
out more distinctly in a solo. 


other by the rivalry. 


In fine, it was one of the most perfect 
musical entertainments of this description 
ever given to the citizens of Boston. 
The only thing that marred it, was an in- 
troduction on the organ, which was noth- 
ing but a profanation of that noble instru- 
ment by the rattling off in unmeaning 


succession of all manner of light popular 
airs, When a fugue of Bach or Rink or 
Ilandel, or something of some form and 
meaning, was wanting to do away the 
common-place and dullness which cling 
about us and so deaden our true sensibili- 
ties to music. 


> We have heard Sivor: again: 
how could we speak so tamely of the 
artist who has moved us as no other! 
‘ 
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HENRI HERZ. 

Till Thalberg, Liszt and Chopin came, 
the name of Herz, for years, stood for all 
that there is wonderful and brilliant in 


piano-forte playing. Perhaps he has the 


best title to be considered the founder of 


the ** New School.’’ His is a familiar 
house-hold name with all the musical. 
His wonderful playing every one has 
heard of, and some one or more of his 
compositions are in every house which 
glories in a piano and a young adept or 
aspirant in the divine art. He is fifty 
times as well known as Beethoven or Mo- 
zart; his ** Variations’’ have been the 
staple of all show performances in private 
soirees and in concerts ; it has been deemed 
one of ‘* the accomplishments ”’ of misses 
to get through the finger drudgery of tol- 
erably mastering his labored brilliancies. 
Next to Rossini, he is perhaps the man 
who has done the most to make the 
ruling taste in music what it is. 

His compositions are not without their 
original and rare merits. They are full 
of graceful fancies and dazzling effects. 
They bring out many hidden capabilities 
of the piano; and if properly used and 
not too exclusively, they constitute a ne- 


cessary part of every thorough study of 


that instrument. They are so far classic. 
And now he comes among us, an authen- 
tie and undoubted notability and master in 
his art: the first one almost of these stars 
which have crossed our firmament of late, 
whom we had heard catalogued before, 
and whom we had enjoyed the opportuni- 
ty of idealizing for some time in the dim 
distance, till it should become a rea) Eu- 
reka to reach him with our own teles- 
cope. 

As a player, every one is prepared to 
find in him the consummate artist. In a 
few days more we shall have heard him, 
Meanwhile the 
‘* right ascension *’ and true relative posi- 


and may then describe. 


tion of this star in the musical heavens 
has been well calculated in the following, 


which we translate from the Sehnellpost, 


and which expresses just our view of 


modern music : 

‘““If we consider carefully the histo- 
ry of the piano-forte, we cannot fail 
to recognize in it a regular ascent 
whose periods are formed by distinguish- 
ed individual composers. 
this sheet does not permit us to describe 
each separate period particularly, or to 
dwell at any length upon the great men 
who especially constitute the successive 
steps. We can only pause, in passing, at 
two main epochs: the Old School, or as 
we are wont to say, the Classic, and the 
New, which may be generally distin- 
guished asthe Modern — which with the 
musically orthodox is the same thing as 
un-classic, 


| schools as briefly as possible. 


The space of 


If we con- | 
sider the productions of the older school, | 
—from the profound works of the two! 
Bachs, the naiveté and simplicity of Hay- 
dn, the tasteful fulness and marvellous 
loveliness and elegance of Mozart. to the 
magnificent and grand creations of Beet- 
hoven—we see that depth of thought, | 
the power of pure harmony, predominate 
in them as a guiding star, to which they 
sought to come as near as possible. Mu- 
sical thought, and its correct and orthodox | 
delivery, to them was every thing ;— the 
piano, the medium which they made use 
of. Not so withthe moderns: their 
striving is more directed to the many- 
sided than to the deep elaborations of 
their instrument; and if we must confess, 
that in point of the mechanical use of 
tone-effects, in point of finger-facility and 
tasteful delivery they have won from it a 
new side, still it cannot be denied that for 
music, viewed as Art, there has been no 
vain in this. In striving to transform a 
single instrument, unquestionably restrict- 
ed within certain limits, so as to make of 
it a sort of compendium of all others, | 
they fell into the province of the artificial, 
they sinned against the esthetic rules of 
taste. 

‘**'To secure the applause of the mass, 
to be the ion (hero) of the day; that is 
the pole-star which our present masters 
follow ; and if they have brought to light 
much that is beautiful and admirable, yet 
we cannot but regret the good times, 
when men strove with their whole soul 
for the genuine kernel of all art, for the 
unity and harmony of form with substance, 
so that neither one should outweigh the 
other. 

‘* The agreeable, the captivating to the 
ear, in music, finds readier entrance for it- 
self, than the earnest, the well studied, and 
for that reason the more difficult of compre- 
hension. Hence it is easily explainable, 
why the latter is pushed aside, and why 
the former is loved and sought. And 
hence there has been no composer so pop- 
ular as Henri Herz. 
stand by popularity, the enjoying of uni- 


We often under- | 
versal favor, without real merit. Such is 
not the popularity of Herz. To deny 
true merit to the founder of a school, to 
the father of the modern piano-forte vir- 
Without Herz, 


we should have had no Thalberg, no 


tuosodom, were folly. 


Déhler, no De Meyer; nay, even Liszt 
owes more than we are apt to believe, to 
the Herz-ian school. Moscheles, the con- 
necting link, who binds the old school 
with the new, has had by far less influ- 
ence on Herz, than Herz had upon Liszt. 
Was there ever an example of a popular- | 
ity of more than twenty years’ standing, | 
which was without just claims to lasting 


merit? Can we imagine that a superfi- 


“We would characterize these two| cial popularity, to which we come contin- | 





nally back, although it may be overshaded 
for a summer night? 

‘* The esteem which Herz has won by 
his compositions in promoting the pro- 
gress of piano music in America, is even 
greater, if possible, than that which the 
master has earned from Europe. It was 
not possible that the old school should 
ever have waked to consciousness the 
dormant musical feeling of the Anglo- 
Saxons; the reason is too clear to call 
for explanation. In what degree these 
merits are recognized in our country, is 
proved by the here unparalled excitement 
of the artist’s reception at his first appear- 
ance (in New York), by the tone of re- 
spect and enthusiasm of the collective 
Press. Searcely had Herz set his foot 
upon the musical tribune, when they 
stormed, they clapped, they shouted with 
a passion nowhere met with out of Italy. 
At every pause a new thunder of plaud- 
its; a repetition was called for of every 
piece ; — the unmistakable expression 
this, of a grateful recognition which from 
its universality may be called national. 

** Our pen has led us farther than we 
purposed, and we have searcely room left 
to describe our personal feelings, so far as 
it can be done by words. 

‘“We believed ourselves transported 
into a lovely vale, which is shut in on all 
sides by romantie groups of rocks, their 
summits gilded by the beams of the 
setting sun. In the middle of the 
vale we see a tree which has grown 
up by the side of a babbling silver 
stream, in whose shadow we lie down 
upon the soft carpet of moss, and are 
lulled to sweet dreams by the rustling of 
the evening breezes through the leaves. 
We see upon the twigs and boughs 
no motly, noisy parrots, and at our feet 
neither proud tulips nor yellow sun-flow- 
ers—but a lovely nightingale is fluting 
her enchanting song, so full of yearning, 
and fragrant violets and forget-me-nots 
wink to us friendlily with their small 


blue eyes. B. Unimann.” 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending te impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal jus- 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. CHANNING. 


FALSE ASSOCIATION, 


ESTABLISHED BY THE CAPITALISTS, 
CONTRASTED WITH TRUE ASSOCIATION. 


The doctrine of INpusTriaL Assocta- 
TION, as we advocate it, alone can save 
the laboring classes from one of the most 
heartless and degrading despotisms which 
ever existed,— from an Industrial Feu- 
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dalism, or a gigantic system 
monopoly, in which Capital, with a ra- 
pacity and selfishness which have no term 
of comparison, will reign supreme, with 
a monied aristocracy for sovereign, and 
the laboring classes as its miserable serfs 
and hirelings. The germs of this sys- 
tem are already planted in society and 
have begun to grow; let us examine the 
result so far, and see what promise for 
the future. The germ which we refer to, 
is our joint-stock manufacturing system, 
as it is now being established by the 
capitalists of our land. 

Attention 


false and oppressive industrial Associa- 


should be called to these 


tions, in which the sweat and blood of 


the producing classes are slowly trans- 
muted into gold, a sacrifice to satiate the 
lust of mammon, the main spring of ac- 
tion of this age ; and a remedy should be 
proposed before the system becomes uni- 
versal and all powerful. 


We have lately visited the cities of 


Lowell and Manchester, and have had an 
opportunity of examining the factory sys- 
We had 


we had 


tem more closely than before. 


distrusted the accounts, which 
heard from persons engaged in the Labor 
Reform, now beginning to agitate New 


England ; 


statements 


we could scarcely credit the 
made in relation to the ex- 
hausting nature of the labor in the mills, 
and to the manner in which the young 
the i 


lived in their 


boarding-houses, six sleeping in a room, 


women, operatives, 


poorly ventilated. 
We went through many of the mills, 


talked particularly to a Jarge number of 


the operatives, and ate at their boarding- 
houses, on purpose to ascertain by per- 
sonal inspection the facts of the case. 
We assure our readers that very little in- 
formation is possessed, and no correct 
the 
large, of our factory system, which is 
the first germ of the Industrial or Com- 
mercial Feudalism, that is to spread over 
our Jand. 


judgments formed, by public ait 


The commercial press, and literary men 
who are in general the humble servants 
of the great capitalists and merchants, 
the successful speculators and stoek-job- 


bers, give such a couleur de rose to the 
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of industrial | ticularly, because we wish to contrast 


the industrial associations 


which we aim at establishing. 


them with 

Now let us examine the find of indus- 
trial Associations which are established 
in this Christian age, by the wealthiest 
the 
community, and with the sanction and 


and most skilful business men of 
approbation of Christian and democratic 
editors, who denounce our plan of Asso- 
ciation as false, infidel and oppressive. 
Let us look into their arrangements, and 
see the condition of the people, whose la- 
bors and lives are spent in these Associa- 
tions, formed and controlled solely by 
Capital. 

In Lowell live between seven and 
eight thousand young women, who are 
generally daughters of farmers of the 
different States of New England; some 
of of 


were rich the geveration before. 


families that 
W hat 


grand-daughters 


_ 


them are members 
asad prognostic for the 
of many of the wealthy of the present 
day, and of some of those men who have 
built these dens of toil for children of the 
poor ! 


aan 
he 


operatives work ¢hirteen hours a 
day in the summer time, and from day- 


At half 


past four in the morning the factory bell 


ght to dark in the 


winter. 


rings, and at five the girls must be in the 


mills. A clerk, placed as a watch, ob- 


serves those who are a few minutes be- 
hind the time, and effectual means are 
taken to stimulate to punctuality. This 


is the morning commencement of the in- 
dustrial discipline — (should we not rath- 
er say industrial tyranny?) which is es- 
Assoc} of 


Christian community. 


tublished in these this 
and At 


seven the girls are allowed thirty minutes 


ations 


moral 


for breakfast, and at noon thirty minutes 
more for dinner, except during the first 
quarter of the year, when the time is ex- 
But within 


this time they must hurry to their board- 


tended to forty-jive minutes. 


ing-houses and return to the factory, and 
that through the hot sun, or the rain and 
cold. 


siances must be quite unfavorable to di- 


A meal eaten under such circum- 


gestion and health, as any medical man 


inform us. Atseven o’clock in the 


will 


evening the factory bell sounds the close 








flesh ,’’ and the ** promptings of the devil.” 
So fatigued, — we should say, exhausted 
and worn out, but we wish to speak of 
the system in the simplest language, — 
are numbers of the girls, that they go to 
bed soon after their evening meal, and en- 
deavor by a comparatively long sleep to 
resuscitate their weakened frames for the 
When Capital 


has got thirteen hours of labor daily out 


toils of the coming day. 


of a being, it can get nothing more. It 
would be a poor speculation in an indus- 
trial point of view to own the operative ; 
for the trouble and expense of providing 
for times of sickness and old age would 
more than counterbalance the difference 


between the price of wages and the ex- 


pense of board and clothing. The far 
creater number of fortunes, accumulated 
by the North in comparison with the 


South, shows that hireling labor is more 
profitable for Capital than slave labor. 


Now let us examine the nature of the 


labor itself, and the conditions under 


which it is performed. Enter with as into 


the large rooms, when the looms are at 
The largest that we saw is in the 
Mills at It is 


and about seventy 


work. 
Amoskeag Manchester. 
four hundred feet long, 
broad ; there are five hundred looms, and 

ty-one tl and spindle The 
twenty-one thousand spindles in it. 1e 
i of hundred 


din an five 
looms under full operation, struck us on 


1 clatter these 
first entering as something frightful and 
infernal, for it seemed such an atrocious 
violation of one of the faculties of the hu- 
man soul, the sense of hearing. After a 


while we became somewhat inured to it, 


and by speaking quite close to the ear of 
an operative and quite loud, we could 


hold a and make the in- 


quiries we wished. 


conversation, 


The girls attend upon an average three 
looms; many attend four, but this re- 


quires a very active person, and the most 


unremitting care. However, a great 
many do it. Attention to two is as 


much as should be demanded of an ope- 


This gives us some idea of the 


rative. g 
application required during the thirteen 
hours of daily labor. ‘The atmosphere of 
such a room cannot of course be pure; 
on the contrary it is charged with cotton 


filaments and dust, which, we were told, 





: subject whenever they write upon it, that of the day's work. are very injurious to the lungs. Om en- 
i: no true information can be obtained. Let Thus thirteen hotrs per day of close tering the room, although the day was 
' us state very briefly the leading fea- attention and monotonous labor are exact-| warm, we remarked that the windows 
| tures of the factory system. ed from the young women in these manu- were down; we asked the reason, and 
Fi It is to be borne in mind that these factories. What remains to a being a young woman answered very naively, 
rst large manufactories are Associations; for when he or she has given to toil so many and without seeming to be in the least 


they are established by joini-stock com- 


panies, and worked by large numbers of 


people, so that they combine two charac- 


teristics of associations, union of labor- 
ers and union of capitalists; they are, in 
addition, industrial associations, for they 
are engaged in one great branch of indus- 


try — manufactures. We state this par- 


hours? Nothing. Strength of body and 
mind, the desire for any intellectual pur- 
for 


gone. The latter effect 


sults or Improvement, even the desire 


amusements 1s 


would no doubt please many of our austere 


} 


religious Journals. ‘They would call it, 


probably, a ‘** very wholesome system of 


restrait,’’ checking the desires of ** the 


aware that this privation of fresh air was 
anything else than perfectly ratural, that 
the threads did 
Atter we had been 


‘when the wind blew, 


not work so well 


in the room for fifteen or twenty minutes, 
we found ourselves, as did the persons 
who accompanied us, in quite a perspir- 
ation, produced by a certain moisture 








which we observed in the air, as well as 
by the heat. 

Such is the atmosphere, such the din 
and clatter, in which the young women | 
pass thirteen hours per day, for six days 
in the week. It struck us with amaze- 
ment when we called to mind that per- 
sons had the courage and perseverance to 
go through with such efforts. It seemed 
to us as though a hundred dollars a day 
would be no compensation for passing 
the best hours of life in these industrial 
gallies, these infernal dens of labor, (to 
use a term expressive of the fact,) built 
by the most selfish passion, by the un- 
limited and insatiate lust of wealth. 

We do not blame individuals for all 
this; we blame the whole spirit of our) 
People, the tendencies of our Nation; 
we have scarcely any means of distin- 
guishing ourselves except by fortune ; 
art and science are not avenues to wealth 
and consideration ; a high political stand- 
ard can only be achieved by great talent ; 
war is greatly lessened, so that the only 
thing we can do is to get rich, or be no- 
body. This has fanned the passion for 


wealth into a perfect mania, and made us 
the most money-making, grasping and ra- 
pacious people on earth, except, perhaps, 
the Hollanders and Jews. 

If we follow the young girls from the 
manufactories to their boarding-houses, 
we find their domestic life as uncongenial 
and anti-social, as their labor is severe. 
Prolonged and absorbing application dead- 
ens the social sympathies, or rather ex- 
hausts the whole force of the mind; then 
a want of the union and the mingling of 
the two sexes is, as we remarked, ex- 
tremely pernicious: the continual pre- 
sence and monotonous society of women 
alone, is most unfavorable to the develop- 
ment of the social affections. It is very 
** moral ’’ however, it must be admitted ; 
and this will excuse it, of course, in the 
eyes of the Saints of the Press. Yet 
not the less is it a sacrilege, a blighting | 
of the sympathies of the heart, and it 
should not be tolerated. 

The young women sleep upon an ave- 
rage six in a room; three beds to a room. 
There is no privacy, no retirement here ; 
it is almost impossible to read or write 
alomé, as the parlor is full and so many 
sleep in the same chamber. A young 
woman remarked to us, that if she had a 
letter to write, she did it on the head of 
a band-box, sitting on a trunk, as there 
was mot space fur a table. So live and 
toil the young women of our country in 
the boarding-houses and manufactories, 
which the rich and influential of our land 
have built for them. 

The Editor of the Courier and En- 
quirer hus often accused the Association- 
ists of wishing to reduce men *‘ to herd 
together like beasts of the field.” We 


fully in their graves? 
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would ask him whether he does not find | ers, and so forth, have fast been disappear- 


. ~ i 
as much of what may be ealled “ herding | 


sociations, established by men of his own 


kidney, as he thinks would exist in one | 


ing, and been forced to enter the large 


| together ’’ in these modern industrial As-| joint-stock manufactories, so the little 


farmers of our country will then dis- 
appear, and be brought into the large 


of the Industrial Phalanxes, which we joint-stock farms, as hirelings of the feu- 


propose. 

We would put another question to| 
Colonel Wenn, while we speak of him ; | 
we would ask him, and in all candor,’ 


_whether, if by some unforeseen accident, | 


his daughters or any beings whom he) 
loves as tenderly as his children, were | 
forced to work in these manufactories and | 
live in these boarding-houses, he would 
not prefer that they should be laid peace- 


It will be asked how these young 
women can be induced voluntarily to 


| work in the manufactories. We answer: 


Poverty, the want of a home, or an un- 
comfortable home, the desire of aiding 
parents who are involved, are among the 
reasons. Another is, that the manufac- 
turing companies keep recruiters travers- 
ing the country, who obtain a dollar “a 
head ’’ for every girl that they can secure 
for the mills. They make exaggerated 
representations as to the amount of mon- 
ey which the girls can earn, and excite 
hopes which lead them to abandon their 
homes for the manufacturing towns. 

As regards the effect of the factory 
labor upon the health, we found it very 
deleterious. From numerous inquiries 
among the young women at the looms, 
the following is the general result of the 
information which we obtained: namely, 
that it requires a strong and healthy 
woman to work steadily for one year in 
a mill; that ali must go into the country 
and recruit during a portion of the year ; 
some require but six weeks, others two 
months, and many three, four, and even 
a greater length of time. A very in- 
telligent operative informed us that she 
doubted whether the girls, if a period of 
years were taken, could make out much 
more than half of the full time: she said 


‘that she herself had only been able to 


work eight months in two years. We 
are perfectly certain from personal obser- 
vation, that these long hours of labor in 
confined rooms, are very injurious to 
health, and we doubt whether it would 
be using too harsh terms to say, that the 
whole system is one of slow and legal 
assassination. 

Such is the system of false and tyran- 
nical Industrial Association which Capital 
is building up amongst us. It is rapidly 
monopolizing the different branches of 
manufactures, and it will be extended to 
agriculture, as soon as agricultural ma- 
chinery is invented. Large joint-stock 
farms with vast and combined agricultural 
arrangements will be established ; and as 


the little mechauics, the hand-loom weav- | 


dal monopoly. A couple of generations 
more will accomplish this work, and see 


/a commercial or industrial feudalism arise 


and be established, which will govern the 
world by the power of Capital, as did the 
military feudalism, or feudalism of the 
nobles in the past, by the power of the 
Sword. The great bankers and mer- 
chants will be the rulers, like the barons 
of old; the hireling masses, the serfs. 


| Civilization commenced with a feudalism, 


and if there are not devotion and intelli- 
gence enough in the people to prevent 
such a eatastrophe, it will, according to 
the law of contact of extremes, terminate 
in a feudalism. The age by its commer- 
cial and industrial excesses and its anar- 
chical license, called free competition, is 
plunging headlong into this abyss, and a 
general monopoly of commerce and in- 
dustry must inevitably be the result of 
the present universal confi‘ct and inco- 
herence, if a true system of Association 
is not established. 

But without wandering so far into the 
future, let us keep in view the manufae- 
turing system as now established, which 
is the first development of this industrial 
feudalism. 

The leading characteristics of the false 
system of Industrial Association, which 
Capital is building up so rapidly, may be 
summed up, as follows: 

1. Subjection of Labor to Capital, and 
of the Laboring Classes to the Capital- 
ists. 

2. No just division of profits; all the 
surplus is taken by commerce and capital. 

3. No association of the laborer and 
the capitalist, but permanent conflict of 
interests between the two. 

4. Prolonged and excessive toil. 

5. Monotony of occupations, which is 
deadening to the intellect and ruinous to 
the body. 

6. Strict system of industrial discipline 
enforced upon the mass. This goes so 
far even as to say where the operatives 
shall live—namely, in the boarding- 
houses of the companies — at what hours 
they shall be at home, regulations as 
regards attending church, and so forth. 
In the next generation perhaps, as the 
system spreads, it will determine their 
mode of education, and fit them properly 
for their position. 

7. War of machinery upon the laboring 
classes, or machinery working against 
instead of for the mass. 

8. Anarchical competition between the 
operatives for work ; strife for the labor 
which capitalists have to give; decrease 
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of wages and increase of the hours of| labor for wages, division of profits, and 
toil. | the relation of capital to labor, must take | 


9. Monotonous mode of life; extreme 
restrictions of social ties; deadening of, 
the affections, particularly of the family 
sentiments, and of love, which woman | 
most demands. 

10. Radical selfishness, or the absolute 
power which is possessed by capital, 
wielded by capital for its interests alone, 


and without any regard whatever to the 
interests of the producing classes. 

Such are a few of the beauties of the 
Industrial Associations which the rich 
and great of our land are establishing. 

Now the Associationists wish to estab- 
lish a system of Industrial Association of 
their own; so far they have the same aim 
in view as the capitalists. But the false 
and tyrannical Associations of the latter 
are the very opposite, are an inverted 
image of the true Associations, based 
upon justice and liberty, which we 
wish to organize. Let us glance at a 
few of the features of our plan and con- 
trast them with the foregoing. 

1. Union of Agriculture and Manufac- 
tures ; or a joint-prosecution on a large 
scale of a great variety of branches of 
Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts. 

2. Equitable division of profits, secur- 
ing to every person, man, woman, and 
child, the fruits of his or her labor, capi- 
tal and talent. 

3. Varied occupations in agriculture, 
manufactures, the arts and sciences, open 
to the free choice of all tastes and adapted 
to the capacities of both sexes and all 
ages. (From three to four hundred 
branches of industry should be pursued 
in a large Association of eighteen bhun- 
dred persons. ) 

4. Industry dignified and rendered <A¢- 
tractive, by a proper organization. 

5. Real liberty and independence in 
labor ; the industrial classes will lay down 
all laws and regulations for the govern- 
ment of labor and their own affairs. 

6. The land and machinery represented 
by stock, and owned by the members, 
that is, by those who cultivate and work 
them. 

7. A thorough system of industrial and 
intellectual education, extended to all the 
children. 

8. True and harmonious development 
of the faculties of the soul, and their 
legitimate satisfaction in a system of so- 
ciety adapted to them. 

9. Equal opportunities in all the spheres 
of life, in intellectual development, in the 
choice of pursuits, and in social advance- 
ment and encouragement. 

10. Unity of interests, combined action 
and general accord of all the elements of 
society. 

Industrial reform, or a reform in our 
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place, and a new organization of labor, | 
based upon principles of justice and right, 
must be devised and established. They | 
form the grand problem which this age 
must solve. Without its solution, no| 
further social progress is possible; we 
have achieved about all that can be 





achieved by political liberty and a just 


political organization. ‘The next great 


step is a true organization of industry, 
which will form the material basis of the 
prosperity, the real liberty and intelli- 
gence of the people. We go further, | 
and say that if this problem be not pro- 
perly solved, the mass of the people of 
this country will, in a century more, be 
brought under an Industrial Despotism,— 
a vast system of commercial and indus- 
trial Monopoly, more rapacious, more 
vile and more oppressive than the polit- 
ical despotisms of the past. ‘The man- 
ufacturing system in England, where the 


industrial feudalism is ripening rapidly, 
gives us a foretaste of what this system 
is to be when fully developed and uni- 


versalized. 

A true system of Industrial Association | 
must be established, or a false system 
will prevail. Association is the point to 
which nature wishes to bring man, for it 
is her universal law, (except in the infan- 
cy or early growth of society,) and her 
ends will be attained. If the people pos- 
sess the requisite intelligence and devo- 
tion, and can withstand the influence of 
their false guides and leaders—the com- 
mercial press and party politicians, and 
their own selfishness, they can organize 
rapidly and peacefully a true system, for 
the world is ready for it, and the science 
is discovered: if not, they will be brought 
into it by constraint and violence, — by 


the tyrannical power of capital, after pass- 
ing through a period of false association ; 
for such is the lot of the ignorant, the 
selfish, and the besotted; and they will | 
wander through some generations of dis- 
cipline, oppression and suffering, seeking | 
blindly the end, before they attain it. 

And now we ask opponents, which is 
the best system of Association, that which 
we propose, or that which your capitalists | 


are establishing? Or, if this alternative | ‘ 


of a true or false system of Industrial | 
Association be denied, then, restricting 
the question to its narrowest limits :— 
Which is the most just and human organ- 
ization, a joint-stock manufactory with its 
boarding-house arrangements such as our | 


? are establish- 


‘*wise and humane rich’ 
ing, or an Association such as our * vi- 
sionaries ’’ and ‘‘ infidels’’ propose ? 


Whuart 1s to re Done? Are we to 


wait the gradual progress of events, for | 
present false systems of trade, credit, | the formation of a true society’ Men 





have been waiting for that for hun- 


dreds of years, and so much progress has 
been attained, that we must take another 
step. Now is the time for something 
more than passive contemplation, or in- 
definite action on the spirit of the age. 
While the fruit is ripening it is our duty 


|to wait; after it has come to red and 
‘mellow maturity, we must put forth our 


hand and pluck it from the branches. 
This is the duty at this moment of the 
believers in Associative harmony. This 
age is to witness the introduction of a 
new social period. ‘The way is prepared 
for direct action. We must not say, a 
few years longer, and the fields will be 
ready : they are ready and waitiag now. 
The formation of a model Association 
must not be lost sight of for an instant. 
There cannot be a better time to attempt 
this than the present. We owe it to our 
faith to embody it in an Institution which 


‘shall illustrate it before the world. 


We are aware of the vastness and diffi- 


culty of this work. We would conceal 


no obstacle from ourselves or others. 
But still, it must be done, and it will be 
done. ‘The present, immediate duty of 
Associationists in regard to this point, we 
conceive to be plain, —and that is, with 
a spirit of unquenchable devotion to the 
cause, to rely on themselves, and not on 
others. Do not trust to the aid of capi- 
talists, who have no faith in the move- 
ment, and who never will have any till 
they see the harmonious operation of a 
complete Phalanx. The means are to be 
obtained from among yourselves. Let it 
be your settled purpose to devote your 
resources to this object, and the work is 
as good as done. ‘The united contriba- 
tion for a few years of the friends of As- 
sociation in this country, would ensure 
the triumph of their cause. Their pre- 
sent action must be with a view to this. 
We shall call attention again to these 


e 
suggestions, and present some hints to- 


wards an organized system of effort. 
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